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Uncie Suyock reports a rising barometer. Thus far the 
European “ill will” which in the early summer threatened to en- 
gulf his fair land in dire calamity, mental, moral, spiritual, 


financial and commercial, has not made a dent in his thick skin. 
Although, in coasideration of all the circumstances, he did feel the 
title somewhat rasping at first, his sense of humor already enables 
him to accept it with a smile. After all, it is no more irritating 
than the “Hog” he was dubbed by contemptuous Spain not so 
long ago when he was paying her twenty million dollars for dis- 
tant islands which he did not want as a gift and would pay 
twenty times twenty now to be well rid of. So long, too, as old 
John Bull can give a grunt of satisfaction at “Perfidious Albion,” 
as implying a marvel in diplomacy, and Mlle. Marianne can 
regard the calling of her offspring “‘Froggies”’ as a tribute to her 
culinary art, there seems to be no real reason why Uncle Sam 
should balk at a term which does at any rate signify tacit admis- 
sion of a debt. 

Yes, indeed, Uncle Shylock is “quite all right,”’ as they say in 
the Mother Country; “Sam” was well enough in our bucolic days 
but it really ceased to be apt when Dobbin succumbed to Ford and 
was gradually becoming as shopworn as the English Channel. 
The bald heads of Wall Street find it congenial naturally and the 
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bobbed heads of Broadway accept it as a tribute to their pro- 
fession, possibly in remembrance of Portia, while Down East, we 
hear, they are beginning to name their twins Shy and Lock, ir- 
respective of sex. 

It is with no little gratification that we convey the pleasing 
information to the major Allies that their late—very late, as they 
sometimes bitingly remark—Associate is duly appreciative of 
their pretty compliment and will not fail to make use of both 
syllables if at any future time they should again seek gifts in the 
guise of loans for the purpose of waging war upon one another. 

We hasten to add, however, that this observation does not ap- 
ply to the splendid country that came forward promptly and 
voluntarily and made a settlement which then seemed to be 
eminently fair. Recent episodes have not impaired in the 
slightest degree the respect, admiration and genuine friendship 
won by sturdy old John Bull in squarely meeting his obligations 
quite regardless of the heavy burden necessarily imposed upon 
him. Indeed, so far as our folks are concerned, the clearing of 
the air afforded by silly departmental bickering has been help- 
fully enlightening. Naturally the sudden appearance of a 
brother of the deeply lamented and well beloved Northcliffe as a 
calumniator of the American people came as a surprise, though 
hardly as a shock, because of their own familiarity with blatant 
misrepresentatives of true public opinion; but it would be idle to 
deny that the somewhat caustic remarks of a leading member of 
the British Cabinet did, in fact, lend color to rumors that “‘ill 
will” toward the United States possessed England no less than 
the Continent. 

Such a manifestation inevitably”gave rise to real disquietude 
which, however, quickly faded from temporary resentment into 
mere passing contrition when the fact developed that the Chan- 
cellor’s petulance found no small measure of justification in our 
own ineptitude. 

The primary responsibility for the annoying performance 
clearly rests upon the ancestors of Frederick W. Peabody, Esq., 
counselor-at-law, of Ashburnham, Massachusetts, seven genera- 
tions of whom on both his father’s and his mother’s sides, he 
freely admits, lived in this country “one hundred and fifty years 
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as American subjects of the British Crown and one hundred and 
fifty years as American citizens” and thereby imposed upon their 
living descendant a double-barrelled obligation to voice their 
joint or several convictions. Along about the first of June un- 
mistakable rumblings began to indicate a disturbance below and, 
after listening intently every night for nearly a month, Mr. 
Peabody became convinced that those of his ancestors who com- 
prised the English section were turning in their graves. Due 
meditation having pointed clearly to dissatisfaction with the inter- 
national debt settlements as the cause of the movement, Mr. 
Peabody promptly, as in duty bound, exercised his “firmly 
established right to petition the Government for the redress of a 
grievance” and addressed a communication to the President of 
the United States defining “‘the redress I ask, nay, demand” as 
“cancellation of every dollar and cent”’ advanced to the Allies. 

The letter was one of many that reached the Executive Offices 
one morning and was passed on, in regular course, to the Treasury. 
The President or the Secretary may or may not have read it; 
probably not, as the former was playing hookey in the Adiron- 
dacks and the latter was packing his grip for the steamer. The 
surmise that neither ever saw it is strengthened by internal 
evidence. The document comprised an eloquent appeal re- 
flecting great credit upon the sincerity of the writer’s emotions, 
but unhappily Mr. Peabody did not succeed in his avowed pur- 
pose “‘to maintain an attitude of courtesy as becomes a citizen in 
addressing his President.” 

“What mandate,” he truculently, and quite absurdly for a 
lawyer familiar with the Constitution, the Acts of Congress and 
the pronouncements of both National conventions, demanded, 
“has your Administration received from the people of the 
United States to do the things you have done? Upon what 
authority has your Government assumed so to act for them? 
What better right have you to assume that the Government has 
truly represented them in the matter, than I have to assume that 
the Government has misrepresented them shamefully?” 

Queries such as these might be pardonable as evidencing 
nothing worse than a state of ignorance, but what can be said of 
the following hurled at a President by “an American in every 
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fibre and bone and drop of blood” for seven generations back- 
ward 


The difference between your assumption and mine is this: yours takes it for 
granted that money is America’s god; that we are a nation of money-grabbers, 
without conscience, gratitude, loyalty, magnanimity, justice or honor: while 
mine is based upon the ineradicable, the burning conviction that Americans are 
just and generous and loyal and of one mind in the belief that it profiteth a 
nation nothing to gain the whole world and lose its own soul. 


That insolence such as this, surpassing in offensiveness any- 
thing of like nature that we can recall, required even an acknowl- 
edgment, to say nothing of an answer, ought, we think, to be 
plain to the most ordinary intelligence. But no such view 
achieved penetration. Nor in point of fact did the legitimate 
part of the communication find understanding. The question 
raised by Mr. Peabody was one of National policy, not of ac- 
countancy or of differentiation between guns and food as “war 
supplies,” and could and should have been answered conclusively, 
if at all, by a mere reference to President Coolidge’s plain dec- 
laration to Congress, to wit: 


I am opposed to the cancellation of these debts and believe it for the best 
welfare of the world that they should be liquidated and paid as fast as possible. 
I do not favor oppressive measures, but unless money that is borrowed is repaid 
credit cannot be secured in time of necessity, and there exists besides a moral 
obligation which our country cannot ignore and no other country can evade. 
Terms and conditions may have to conform to differences in the financial 
abilities of the countries concerned, but the principle that each country should 
meet its obligation admits of no differences and is of universal application. 


But the Treasury, having discovered in an insulting communi- 
cation an opportunity to exploit its argumentative ability, has- 
tened to reopen the largest debt settlement, incidentally the key 
to all the settlements, made with great difficulty three full years 
ago, and thus far peaceably maintained despite the extraordinary 
delicacy of the situation which has arisen from the relative dim- 
inution of England’s capacity to pay. Whether the real pur- 
pose was to renew the closed negotiations, in the joyous hope of 
getting better terms, has not been revealed; this, however, being 
the only logical outcome of the shrewd endeavor, we should guess 
not. 
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Mr. Mellon chivalrously took upon himself the full responsi- 
bility of the note bearing his signature, and with his accustomed 
courtesy and candor made an effective offset to Mr. Churchill’s 
testiness. 

“The whole thing,” he said frankly, “was most unfortunate, 
especially as there was no call for it at all. My reply to Mr. 
Peabody was not intended for publication, but even then I 
thought I was stating nothing but positive facts. However, it 
was most regrettable that it should have been published, and more 
regrettable still that it should have given rise to any controversy 
with Mr. Churchill.” 

Being blessed with an exceptionally acute sense of humor, Mr. 
Mellon no doubt will derive much amusement from the informa- 
tion awaiting him that it was the Treasury, not Mr. Peabody, 
who in this instance ran true to thoroughbred form, that gushed 
into print with its reply before Mr. Peabody had even received it. 

The merits of the subsequent bickering of the two Treasury 
Departments hardly call for consideration, since analysis would 
resolve chiefly into a matching of erroneous and deceptive 
assertions. 

In fairness, however, to our own Treasury, whose admirable 
functioning within its prescribed province has never been excelled, 
the fact should be noted that matters pertaining to foreign policy 
find their statutory lodgment in the State Department except in 
rare instances such as this, involving a personal attack upon the 
President, when direct and authoritative treatment by the Execu- 
tive Secretary sometimes proves to be most salutary. 

It was the tone rather than the substance of the Chancellor’s 
quick response that puzzled Americans. His challenge of the 
accuracy of our Treasury’s statements was natural enough and, 
even though ineffectually supported by equally erroneous asser- 
tions of his own accountants, was in some respects warranted; but 
when he solemnly declared that “no complaint has been made by 
Great Britain against the adverse discrimination to which she 
has been subjected,” and added sarcastically that none would be 
raised but for “reasons assigned which clearly arise from a mis- 
conception of facts,” the hostile note was unmistakable. There 
was, moreover, neither logic nor candor in the assertion itself for 
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the simple reason that “discrimination” was obviously impossible 
when the first settlement, that with England, was made. 

Mr. Churchill, along with a large majority of the Cabinet, was 
strongly opposed at the time to acceptance of the terms nego- 
tiated by Mr. Baldwin, but he acquiesced nevertheless and, when 
he became Chancellor of the Exchequer two years ago, he clearly 
indicated full reconcilement in these words spoken in the House of 
Commons: 


Opinions have differed about that settlement. It is a settlement which 
commanded the support of the leading financial authorities in the City of 
London. It is a settlement which was advocated by the experts at the Treas- 
ury. It is a settlement which has been ratified by Parliament and accepted by 
the country. There have been different views about it. I have been myself 
quoted as having expressed different views. My right hon. friend the Prime 
Minister is the last man in the world to resent a sincere divergence of opinion 
between persons perfectly free at the time upon a matter admittedly highly 
complicated and in regard to which there have been the broadest differences of 
opinion between experts of unquestionable and unimpeachable authority. 

But, whatever views may have been taken about the settlement or expressed 
about it, there can be no dispute in regard to two facts. First of all, the settle- 
ment has been made; it is done and it must be made good. It forms the start- 

ing point for all future discussions in the field of inter-Allied debts. That is 
the first point. 

The second point is this: It has placed us in an extraordinarily strong posi- 
tion. We take our seats at the council board of Allied and Associated Powers 
under financial obligations to no one. We have no need to seek indulgence in 
any quarter. (Cheers.) Having met all our liabilities as prescribed, having 
rigorously discharged every contract into which we have entered, we are en- 
titled to rest ourselves with confidence upon a position of freedom and inde- 
pendence which we have regained. We have regained it, not without great 
sacrifice; but it is ours, and it is ours forever. (Cheers.) We can look every 

| one in the face. 

: This debt settlement was unquestionably the indispensable forerunner of 
that consolidation and increasing establishment of our credit throughout the 

world, on which our world-wide trade depends, and it is an essential foundation 

in all that improvement in the exchange between this country and the United 

States and the maintenance of that exchange, which is a vital factor in the 

whole of our national and international finance. 


To his credit be it said that this is not the first time Mr. 
Churchill has noted “‘ misconceptions of facts” in connection with 
the Anglo-American debt settlement. When the illustrious Earl 


; 
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Balfour had the effrontery to declare in his famous Note of 
August, 1922, that the United States would make no loans to the 
other Allies unless they were endorsed by Great Britain, the 
American Ambassador, feeling constrained to make flat denial of 
that misstatement, expressed the hope that the time would come 
when the British Government would publicly and officially dis- 
avow it. 

At the expiration of two years this modest hope was realized 
and the man who made the correction unreservedly and most 
handsomely was no other than the Rt. Hon. Winston Leonard 
Spencer Churchill, Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

His latest apparent faceabout is accounted for in various ways. 
Some think that he still considers it necessary to take a dig at 
Uncle Shylock once in a while in order to convince the provincials 
that his being half American by birth does not impair his one- 
hundred-per-cent British spirit, but we frankly doubt that he 
now recognizes such manifestation as a political requirement. 
Nor do we believe for a moment that his inferential slap at Mr. 
Baldwin, to whom he owes his present high position, was de- 
signed to arouse resentment that would enable himself to force the 
retirement of his sponsor from the Prime Ministry in furtherance 
of his own ambition. It is far more likely that his purpose was 
merely to test the real feeling of the British public toward Amer- 
ica and then perhaps to consider the advisability of shaping his 
course to accord with the popular inclination. 

If so, the outcome is all that could reasonably be desired by 
the citizens of both countries who feel that the best interests of 
England and the United States, no less than of civilization itself, 
can be served most effectually through good feeling and mutual 
helpfulness. The only public journals that seized upon Mr. 
Churchill’s characteristically impulsive outburst were those 
hitherto supposed to be directed by Viscount Rothermere, né 
Harmsworth. 

These widely circulated sheets, it must be confessed, in the 
words of Artemus Ward spoken of Napoleon, “tried to do too 
much and did it” so thoroughly that, after perceiving the impossi- 
bility of capitalizing prejudice and passion, the noble Lord was 
compelled by his own subscribers, advertisers and shareholders to 
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make abject retraction and apology, while simultaneously assuring 
Americans that personally he did not share the views of his be- 
nighted editors. Freely admitting that he found the humiliat- 
ing task “‘most distasteful,” he recognized the absolute “‘neces- 
sity”’ of performing it and promised never, never, to do so again; 
consequently no good could come from recalling his tirades; 
rather, the very few Americans who ever heard of His Lordship 
may well hold him in grateful remembrance for endorsing, 
along with Mr. Peabody, the new and pleasing appellation of 
Uncle Shylock originally applied by the affectionate Press of Paris. 

Having thus exonerated, we trust to their entire satisfaction, all 
those who participated in the unfortunate episode, we find much 
gratification in bearing sincere testimony to the admirable treat- 
ment of the whole matter by the representative journals of both 
countries. After paying Mr. Mellon a handsome compliment, 
for example, The Manchester Guardian squarely concedes that 
“the logic of the American case for repayment is very hard to 
answer, and is very much that of the British public, whose agree- 
ment with America leaves little room for generosity to other 
countries;” and The London Times, with equal candor and 
breadth of view, says: 


The British debt settlement with America, whatever its actuarial conse- 
quences may prove to be in the life of the two countries, was based on a sound 
instinct of an essential identity of fortune, character and endeavor in the new 
world as it is now shaping. It is of no slight significance that since its conclu- 
sion, and the practical removal by that means of an occasion for futile contro- 
versy on fundamentals, the United States and Great Britain have been closely 
associated as principals in a work of systematic reconstruction in Europe— 
first in Austria and later in Hungary and in Germany. 

In this work they have altogether acquired a joint authority and inspired a 
growing confidence that neither could have acquired or inspired alone. The 
process of extending and developing codperation has already yielded conspicu- 
ous results that can at once be determined by a hasty comparison with the 
world of 1922. That process dates from our debt settlement with America. 
It would be folly to jeopardize the achievement by any nervous and fretful im- 
pulse of recrimination over the act by which Great Britain made all this 
possible. 

So much still remains to be done. A new dread of instability is passing over 
Europe. It is reflected in the present economic and financial condition of 
France, Belgium and Italy, and in some obscure premonitions of new develop- 
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ments farther east. This is the very worst moment for the two nations which 
have vindicated their stability to undermine, by any petty quarrel or contro- 
versy, the basis of the practical agreement by which they mutually assure their 
prestige and marshal their joint resources for the benefit of a world in great 
distress. 

Those are true and wise words and bear exceptional significance 
as coming from a great British journal owned by a broad-gauged 
man of American birth. 

They are, moreover, well matched by those of The Minneapolis 
Journal, one of the most discerning of the newspapers of that 
great Middle West which, until recently, was not noted for pro- 
British proclivities; namely: 

In America there are some who hate her, many who respect her, not a few 
who love her next to this, our own country. Americans have jested at her ex- 
pense, have reproached her for her faults, have even at times reviled her for her 
failings. But deep down in the American heart there is recognition of her 
affinity to ourselves, and she is never seriously threatened without evoking 
something more than sympathy. Unconsciously or unadmittedly, Americans 
are proud of Great Britain, proud of her empire, proud of her record, her char- 
acter, her ability to take care of herself, her invincibility. 

We Americans conceived that we discharged a sentimental debt when we 
saved France from the Teuton. “Lafayette, we are here!” Pershing said at 
the tomb of the friend of Washington. Yet, not a sentimental, but a substan- 
tial debt we Americans owe to Britain, the debt of a descendant to an ancestor. 
The United States is the offspring of Great Britain. We owe to her our lan- 
guage, law, institutions, our spirit of freedom, our genius of self-government. 
And all the other stocks, their presence amongst us, all the hereditary hatreds, 
all the prejudice and contumely, cannot diminish the fact or traverse the truth. 

In 1917 we went to the rescue of Great Britain, primarily because our na- 
tional self-interest could not afford the downfall of the British Empire. There 
were other motives, but that was a main one. Probably in this crisis Britain 
will extricate herself as usual. But the crisis reveals to us again as in a light- 
ning flash our deep concern in British affairs, our stake in her welfare, how it 
behooves us to do what, if anything, will help her to regain her feet, to go on. 

The simple truth, always to be borne in mind, is that the 
adjustment of the greatest debt the world has ever known was 
accomplished by a mingling of the spirits of both negotiators in 
honest endeavor to serve the highest interest of each country as 
much as that of the other. It was as fair a settlement as could be 
devised at that time. Relatively today, as France’s inherent 
“capacity to pay” has increased in approximate proportion to 
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Britain’s diminution, it is clearly inequitable. But attempts or 
suggestions of readjustment of any kind would be no less harmful 
to the United Kingdom than to the United States, while any dis- 
traction from a mighty mutual effort to resuscitate the world 
might and probably would prove universally disastrous. 

Ultimately, if the present trends of the two countries continue, 
we are convinced that the American people will be willing to 
accept from England a sum total equal to the original principal of 
her debt, upon the time-honored theory, still upheld by practice, 
that a gentleman cannot take interest from a friend. 

So long as John Bull continues the sportsman and friend he has 
recently proved himself to be, even Uncle Shylock will not forget 
that Uncle Sam was a gentleman. 


II. TO MLLE. MARIANNE 


There is no reason why anybody should be surprised at the indis- 
position of France to pay her debts or at her methods of avoid- 
ance—shrewdly devised to humor her pride without parting with 
her francs. Our annoying experience of the present time, so far 
from possessing an element of novelty, is strikingly analogous to 
that of a full century ago. Then, as now, the legality of our 
spoliation claims amounting to five million dollars was admitted 
by successive French administrations from 1817 forward, but also, 
then as now, actual settlement was evaded upon one pretext or 
another until 1831, when a predecessor of President Coolidge 
named Andrew Jackson announced that the day of reckoning 
could be postponed no longer and, after prolonged negotiations, 
succeeded in obtaining from the French Government a specific 
promise, similar to that executed by Ambassador Berenger, to pay 
the amount in annual instalments of 4,166,666 francs and 66 
centimes each. : 

The compact took the form of a treaty, which was duly ratified 
with the express stipulation that the first instalment should be 
paid one year from the date of exchange of ratifications, which 
took place in Washington on July 4, 1832. 

There were irreconcilables even then and Andrew the First, like 
Andrew the Second, was sharply criticized for making so large con- 
cessions ; but he, too, while frankly admitting the fact, justified the 
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sacrifice as required from a sincere desire to avoid further collision 
upon this old and disturbing subject and in the confident expecta- 
tion that the general relations between the two countries would 
be improved thereby.” The Congress and the country approved. 

Thus far the two performances are identical, in all respects but 
one. Mr. Mellon’s arrangement remained subject to acceptance 
by the French Parliament while President Jackson’s settlement 
was ratified without qualification by every branch of the French 
Government whose endorsement was required by law. No 
previous achievement had pleased Old Hickory so much as this; 
gleefully he “rubbed his hands,” as well he might. 

Now see what happened. Although the French Chambers 
were in session when advice of the exchange of ratifications 
reached Paris in April, 1832, the Government calmly pigeon-holed 
the notice, with the result that no appropriation was made to 
meet the first instalment due on February 2, 1833, and the draft 
of the United States presented on that date was dishonored by the 
Minister of Finance. Earnest remonstrance by the American 
Government induced the deliberately belated introduction by the 
French Government of a bill for an appropriation, which the 
Chamber solemnly referred to a Committee and, leaving it there, 
adjourned. 

So the game of shuttlecock between the Government and 
Parliament continued until May, 1834, when the Chamber offi- 
cially refused to vote the appropriation. Most ingratiatingly and 
politely, as usual, however, the Government, in conveying this 
information, promised that “all the constitutional powers of the 
King and his Cabinet should be exercised to accomplish the ob- 
ject’ at the next session, and again the disappointed President, “re- 
lying upon that sacred regard for the national faith and honor for 
which the French character has been so distinguished,” possessed 
his soul in exemplary, though hardly characteristic, patience. 

But on December 1, 1834, nearly two years after his country’s 
draft had been dishonored, Mr. Jackson, in a most temperate 
message, felt obliged to express to Congress his regret that the 
pledges made through the Minister of France had not been 
redeemed and that he must consider “further negotiations by the 
Executive out of the question.” He continued: 
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It is my conviction that the United States ought to insist on a prompt execu- 
tion of the treaty, and in case it be refused or longer delayed take redress into 
their own hands. After the delay on the part of France of a quarter of a cen- 
tury in acknowledging these claims by treaty, it is not to be tolerated that 
another quarter of a century is to be wasted in negotiating about the payment. 
The laws of nations provide a remedy for such occasions. It is a well-settled 
principle of international code that where one nation owes another a liquidated 
debt which it refuses or neglects to pay, the aggrieved party may seize on the 
property belonging to the other, its citizens or subjects, sufficient to pay the 
debt without giving just cause of war. This remedy has been repeatedly re- 
sorted to, and recently by France herself toward Portugal, under circumstances 
less unquestionable. 

The time at which resort should be had to this or any other mode of redress 
is a point to be decided by Congress. If an appropriation shall not be made 
by the French Chambers at their next session, it may justly be concluded that 
the Government of France has finally determined to disregard its own solemn 
undertaking and refuse to pay an acknowledged debt. In that event every 
day’s delay on our part will be a stain upon our national honor, as well as a 
denial of justice to our injured citizens. Prompt measures, when the refusal of 
France shall be complete, will not only be most honorable and just, but will 
have the best effect upon our national character. 

Since France, in violation of the pledges given through her Minister here, has 
delayed her final action so long that her decision will not probably be known in 
time to be communicated to this Congress, I recommend that a law be passed 
authorizing reprisals upon French property in case provision shall not be made 
for the payment of the debt at the approaching session of the French Chambers. 
Such a measure ought not to be considered by France as a menace. Her pride 
and power are too well known to expect anything from her fears and preclude 
the necessity of a declaration that nothing partaking of the character of intimi- 
dation is intended by us. She ought to look upon it as the evidence only of an 
inflexible determination on the part of the United States to insist on their rights. 

That Government, by doing only what it is itself acknowledged to be just, 
will be able to spare the United States the necessity of taking redress into their 
own hands and save the property of French citizens from that seizure and se- 
questration which American citizens so long endured without retaliation or 
redress. If she should continue to refuse that act of acknowledged justice and, 
in violation of the laws of nations, make reprisals on-our part the occasion of 
hostilities against the United States, she would but add violence to injustice, 
and could not fail to expose herself to the just censure of civilized nations and 
to the retributive judgment of Heaven. 

Collision with France is the more to be regretted on account of the position 
she occupies in Europe in relation to liberal institutions, but in maintaining our 
national rights and honor all governments are alike to us. If by a collision 
with France in a case where she is clearly in the wrong the march of liberal 
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principles shall be impeded, the responsibility for that result as well as every 
other will rest on her head. 

Having submitted these considerations, it belongs to Congress to decide 
whether after what has taken place it will still await the further action of the 
French Chambers or now adopt such provisional measures as it may deem 
necessary and best adapted to protect the rights and maintain the honor of 
the country. Whatever that decision may be, it will be faithfully enforced by 
the Executive as far as he is authorized so to do. 


The House of Representatives adopted a resolution declaring 
that the execution of the treaty ought to be insisted upon but 
defeated a bill appropriating three million dollars for “‘extraordi- 
nary military expenses,” and the Senate merely pronounced it 
*‘inexpedient at present to adopt any legislative measures” on 
the subject; both Houses obviously thought best to note first the 
effect of the message in France. 

They had not long to wait. France was surprised beyond 
measure. The temperateness of the President’s previous com- 
munications had been misinterpreted as a sign of weakness or of 
fright. This message was different. It was not a timid Execu- 
tive writing perfunctorily ; it was Old Hickory himself speaking up 
and clearly meaning business. Even as of the present day, in 
trying situations, the French people had been “deluded by the 
politicians” and the only thing left for the Ministry to do was to 
detect and resent an “insult to the nation” —the dernier ressort of 
French diplomacy—and suspend official relations by recalling 
their Minister to Washington and sending passports to the Ameri- 
can Minister in Paris. 

‘Having in this manner,” Jackson reported to Congress with 
quite delightful irony, “‘vindieated the dignity of France, they 
next proceeded to illustrate her justice” by proposing an appro- 
priation bill which should become operative as soon as, but not 
before, the President had virtually apologized for what he himself 
smoothly depicted as his “conditional recommendation of re- 
prisals.” To this peremptory demand he replied in the plain lan- 
guage which he had now substituted for the conciliatory phrases 
which he had been using vainly for years: 


The honor of my country shall never be stained by an apology from me for 
the statement of truth and the performance of duty; nor can I give any explana- 
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tion of my official acts except such as is due to integrity and justice and con- 
sistent with the principles on which our institutions have been framed. 

So that was that. But to leave no doubt in anybody’s mind 
that he was not only closing but bolting the door, instead of 
“explaining” his proposals of reprisals,—“‘peaceful remedies” 
he called them,—he renewed them, with the added mild suggestion 
that it might be sufficient at first to prohibit the introduction of 
French products and the entry of French vessels into American 
ports, as “a proper preliminary step to stronger measures should 
their adoption be rendered necessary by subsequent events.” 

He then directed the attention of the Congress to “public 
notices of naval preparations on the part of France destined for 
our seas,” and continued: 


Of the cause and intent of these armaments I have no authentic information, 
nor any other means of judging except such as are common to yourselves and 
to the public; but whatever may be their object, we are not at liberty to regard 
them as unconnected with the measures which hostile movements on the part 
of France may compel us to pursue. They at least deserve to be met by ade- 
quate preparation on our part, and I therefore strongly urge large and speedy 
appropriations for the increase of the Navy and the completion of our coast 


defenses. 


*“Come what may,” he concluded, “the explanation which 
France demands can never be accorded, and no armament, how- 
ever powerful and imposing, at a distance or on our coast, will, I 
trust, deter us from discharging the high duties which we owe to 
our constituents, our national character, and to the world.” 

This message was delivered to Congress on January 7, 1836. 
On January 27 the British Government kindly offered its 
services as mediator, and on February 3 Secretary Forsyth 
frankly and confidingly agreed on behalf of the President to 
“‘abide by the opinion” of His Britannic Majesty, with a simple 
reservation to the effect that such opinion should involve no con- 
cession upon any point claimed by the United States. 

But there were no hearings. All this, of course, was only the 
customary fol-de-rol to help Mlle. Marianne to save her pretty 
face and, no later than February 15, the British Government 
notified Mr. Forsyth that the French Government were so en- 
chanted with “the frank and honorable manner” in which the 
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President had expressed himself, with respect to the points of 
difference, that all difficulties, “upon the score of national honor,” 
were removed and the money was ready whenever Uncle Shylock, 
or whatever they called him in those days, should call for it... 

On May 10, Andrew the First notified Congress that the Treas- 
ury had received the four accumulated instalments, and rejoiced 
at “the restoration of the ancient cordial relations between the 
two countries,” which happily have maintained for the ninety 
years that have intervened from 1836 to 1926. 

How long they will continue agreeable is a question which 
France alone can answer. Uncle Shylock, strange to say, is not 
deeply concerned by the debt itself. He can wait. That he will 
be paid eventually he has no serious doubt. True, if the experi- 
ence of Uncle Sam recounted above be observed as a precedent, 
an expert accountant figures that, upon the basis of actual pay- 
ment upon a schedule of twenty odd years for five millions, 
the time required for liquidation of three and one-half billions, 
fixed by the Mellon-Berenger arrangement, will be 17,128 years. 

Eternity, in our opinion, would be much nearer the finish line 
but for a single fact, namely, that the finances of France cannot be 
reéstablished without the same kind of help from the same source 
that John Bull received from Uncle Shylock when he decided to 
put the £ to par. But for that simple circumstance we would 
never get a franc from France. 

But Mlle. Marianne is beginning to realize that neither mani- 
festations of “ill will” nor abuse nor scorn nor spit-balls nor any 
of the precisely similar tricks attempted on Andrew Jackson 
will prevail now with President Coolidge, who would not if he 
could and could not if he would regard the settlement tentatively 
fixed as other than an irreducible minimum. 

Nevertheless, France need not even agree to pay; Andrew the 
Second will not even hint at the rude proposals which Andrew the 
First made to Congress. Mlle. Marianne can “sit pretty” as 
long as she likes; but meanwhile, she may as well be notified 
positively, Uncle Shylock will sit tight. 

We anticipate favorable action by the French Parliament before 
the end of the calendar year. 


THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION IN BRITAIN 


BY LIEUT.-COMMANDER THE HON. J. M. KENWORTHY, 
R.N., M.P. 


NINETEEN-TWENTY-SIX has been a sorry year for British com- 
merce and industry. But I shall presently give reasons to show 
why no irreparable damage has been done. The year started 
well with a gradual decrease in unemployment and an increase 
in orders, especially for the shipbuilding and engineering in- 
dustries, both of which had suffered several years of severe de- 
pression. 

The long-expected struggle between the coal mine owners and 
the miners, avoided by the grant of a subsidy in the previous 
autumn, broke out in May. The nine days of the so-called 
General Strike followed. The plan of the Trades Union Con- 
gress, and of certain members of the British Government, was 
to get the mine workers back to work simultaneously or soon 
afterwards. If this plan had not miscarried all would have 
been well, except for the loss of wages by the British workpeople 
during the strike, amounting to between seventy and eighty 
million dollars. In fact, from the business viewpoint, the laying 
of a troublesome ghost in the shape of the sympathetic or General 
Strike would have been, and, in fact, still is, a great step forward. 
The gain in British prestige, political and financial, would have 
been almost worth the effort and loss from the commercial, 
financial and industrial point of view. 

Unfortunately, the plan did miscarry, and the miners still 
refused to go back to work on the ternis offered by the mine 
_ owners, or the enforceable terms offered by the Government. 

The long drawn out stoppage in the coal mines might, to the 
superficial observer, indicate an almost mortal blow to British 
prosperity. And there are some grounds for this supposition. 
Britain is peculiarly fortunate in having rich deposits of coal 
placed conveniently near the seaports. It was in Britain that coal 
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was first mined on a large scale. The proximity of coal, both to 
the seaboard and to the iron mines, was the basis of Britain’s 
industrial development in the nineteenth century. In 1800 we 
raised 10,000,000 tons of coal! In 1913, 287,000,000 tons were 
raised, but 98,000,000 tons were exported. Not only was a 
great predominance established in the heavy industries and 
especially in the production of steel, in engineering and in ship- 
building, but the British mercantile marine has been largely 
built up on the supposition that outward freights of coal would 
always be available, so that few voyages need be made in ballast. 
British tramp steamers outward bound with coal returned with 
grain, timber or other commodities. 

But just because Britain was the pioneer in the coal industry, 
the British mines in many cases are still worked on a system 
long obsolete elsewhere; and in other cases the best seams have 
been exhausted and the inferior seams do not now show a good 
profit. While the question of disposing of slack and waste is 
still untackled, in many of the older workings the coal face is 
now far removed from the bottom of the shaft. To these dis- 
advantages, some of them avoidable, some unavoidable, must be 
added the cumulative mistake of the organizers of the heavy in- 
dustry in Britain. 

Most of the coal mines are owned by different small companies, 
and there is great loss in the management through a multitude 
of directorates. Thus, 1,500 separate undertakings and com- 
panies exploit about 3,000 coal pits. In addition, in most cases, 
the coal mines stand by themselves. That means they have to 
sell their coal in a falling market to nominally or actually inde- 
pendent electricity companies and to gas works and other con- 
cerns which reap the benefits of the by-products of coal. 

What has been evident for a generation in Britain is the need 
of reorganizing the coal industry vertically and horizontally. 
By that I mean that there are far too many separate companies 
and they should be amalgamated in a few big concerns; and that 
these few big concerns should themselves reap the benefit from 
carbonising the coal and disposing of the three hundred different 
commodities produced from raw coal. A selling cartel and the 
Al- 
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though this has been obvious to all informed persons for a gener- 
ation, vested interests, commercial conservatism, sheer incom- 
petence, opposition from interested parties and other causes 
have prevented this being done. 

Great as has been the injury caused to British prosperity by 
this last continued coal stoppage, public opinion has been di- 
rected to this aspect of the industry as never before, and there is 
now sufficient energy behind this public opinion to override the ob- 
structiveness or stupidity of the coal barons in Britain. Then too, 
the Government must enforce action. It must alsobe remembered 
that this is the third serious dispute in the coal mines in twenty 
years. The first was in 1911 and lasted for six weeks. It was 
followed by a period of great prosperity in 1912 and 1913. In 
fact, 1913 was the peak year in British prosperity. The 1921 
stoppage, which lasted for thirteen weeks, was not followed by 
an industrial boom, though it was succeeded by a two years’ 
period of mining prosperity and a temporary boom during the 
period of the invasion of the Ruhr coalfield by the French. The 
reason why there was not a general spurt in trade and industry 
was the almost universal slump in the world’s markets. 

From the mine owners’ point of view, if the coal stoppage 
was inevitable it came in this year—1926—at the most favorable 
time. There was an over-production of coal in the world and 
the general slump continued in a great many coal-using British 
industries. Both from the point of view of the mine owners and 
that of many of the big engineering and shipbuilding firms it 
was actually advantageous to have had this stoppage. Many of 
the latter were remaining open at a loss in order to retain their 
connections and keep their workpeople together. Therefore too 
much weight must not be put on the superficial effects of indus- 
trial damage resulting from the present stoppage. 

Furthermore, despite what I say above about the non-economic 
organization of the coal mines in Britain, they have not been 
doing so badly despite the serious drop in world trade, despite 
the uncertainty overlying the industry and despite the bad re- 
lations that had existed for some time before the stoppage be- 
tween the miners and the mine owners. It is true that the four 
months prior to the stoppage showed nominal losses in the major- 
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ity of pits. But since July, 1921, when the last coal strike came 
to an end, wages have been based upon published profits. Dur- 
ing the war period the capital of the coal mines was “watered” 
to a very great extent. But taking the pre-war capital of 
approximately six hundred and seventy-five million dollars and 
adding two hundred and fifty million dollars for extensions, an 
admitted profit of three hundred and ten million dollars has been 
made up till April of this year. This is not so bad on a real 
capita] of nine hundred and twenty-five million dollars, leaving 
inflation of capital out of account. 

Moreover, there is strong evidence that a good deal of the 
actual profit made has been hidden. Although the mines in 
most cases nominally stand on their own bottoms as regards nom- 
inal profits, by the system of interlocking directorates a good 
deal of the actual profit made out of the industry is camouflaged. 
The charge has been made again and again, and not disproved, 
that coal has been sold to nominally independent undertakings 
at less than the market price. In fact, the amount of actual 
profit made on the real capital of the mines has been reckoned at 
ten per cent. average during the last five years. And several of 
the better paying modern mines have actually shown profits of 
ten per cent. and even more on nominal capital. 

Therefore, even without the necessary reorganization and 
modernization, once the men can be got back to work, with the 
inevitable sacrifices which they must make, the coal industry 
should recover its prosperity. And the public generally have 
been so wakened up to the real needs of the industry that re- 
organization recommended by the Royal Commission and by 
the previous Royal Commissions can no longer be avoided or 
delayed. There is a danger, of course, that the men will have 
been driven back to work embittered and resentful. But this 
is not the habit with the miners. It is not a characteristic of the 
English people to cherish resentment and thoughts of vengeance. 

Some surprise has been expressed at the length of the coal 
stoppage and at the endurance of the men in the dispute. There 
are mitigating factors. The Guardians of the Poor are bound 
by the law to relieve actual distress amongst the women and 
children. The Education Authorities are bound to feed hungry 
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school children. The coal miners in Britain number 1,100,000, 
and, after agriculture, coal is the biggest single industry in the 
country. The miners mostly dwell by themselves in their own 
separate mining districts and are able to dominate the elected 
Boards of Guardians and also the Local Government Authorities 
by their voting strength. Where there is a Labour majority on 
these Boards of Guardians, relief is also given to the men as 
well as to the women and children. Furthermore, in very many 
families, pensions are being drawn in one form or another. All 
poor persons over sixty-five years old, for example, now receive 
the Old Age Pension. Many scores of thousands of the miners 
are drawing small pensions for old wounds or have male relatives, 
employed in lighter work, drawing pensions for war disablement. 
Scores of thousands of families have orphan children of soldiers 
or war widows also drawing pensions. All these factors, to- 
gether with money received from sympathizers at home and 
abroad, have helped the men in the dispute to escape actual 
starvation. This has prevented the struggle from becoming 
very embittered. 

But the reasons why I contend that mortal injury has not 
been done to British prosperity must not blind us to the very 
serious results of the year’s events. In the coal industry, for 
example, the important contracts for the Swedish State Railways 
and for the Latvian State Railways have just gone to Germany. 
There will be a hard struggle to regain these one-time predomi- 
nantly British markets. 

These are but examples, and they could be multiplied all over 
the world. But after the long 1921 stoppage we recovered our 
lost foreign markets in a few months. So much for coal. 

Most of the re-rolling works in the iron industry have had to 
cease operations, and the establishments for making iron and 
steel have nearly all closed. Great quantities of iron and steel 
have been imported from the Continent; and yet after eight 
weeks of the coal stoppage, orders for new ships were placed 
with the Clyde dockyards, including two North Atlantic liners. 
The engineering industry was less hard hit during the stoppage 
than is generally supposed, but the cotton, wool, pottery and the 
boot and shoe industries were. However, artificial silk, linoleum, 
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the chemical industry and a few others, continued to prosper in 
spite of difficulties. 

There are three factors making for optimism in addition to the, 
at long last, recognized need of a thorough and scientific over- 
hauling of the whole coal industry. 

The first is that a general shake-up has been given to British 
complacency; all classes and sections of the community now 
realize that hard work and enterprise are the only salvation of 
the country. 

Secondly, Britain, at great sacrifice, has passed through the 
post-war currency difficulties with less damage than any other 
belligerent in Europe. The country has reéstablished the gold 
standard and the banking, insurance and shipping services are 
intact. The two first in particular are in a very strong position. 
Capital exists, therefore, for the lubrication of such industries as 
can carry on and expand. 

Thirdly, the nightmare of the sympathetic strike, which began 
with the formation of the Triple Alliance of railwaymen, trans- 
port workers and miners in 1911 for a combined fighting front 
and extended until the prospect of a revolutionary General 
Strike had been brought much nearer, has now been dissipated. 
Once the General Strike, so-called, had been beaten, the Unions 
could be taken in detail and organized Labour as a semi-political 
force is now weaker than it has been for half a century. 

The British Trade Unions are the oldest, the best organized 
and the most powerful in the whole world. Their position in 
the State is more fully recognized and respected than in any 
other country. Their position of immense strength has been 
used, unfortunately, for the maintenance of certain restrictions 
on production, no doubt in the interests of individual workmen, 
but, of late years, definitely injurious to industry. Equilibrium 
has now been restored. 

For all these reasons, therefore, I hold that the ground lost 
during the first eight months of 1926 can be recovered; and that 
Britain, with her sound finances, her rich Colonies and her own 
valuable natural resources, is by far the strongest industrial 
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AFTER FUNDAMENTALISM—WHAT? 
BY REV. WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN, D.D. 


Recent happenings in religious circles seem to show that the 
Fundamentalist movement which has held so prominent a place 
in public attention during the last half dozen years has reached 
its crest and is on the ebb. Both in the Northern Presbyterian 
and in the Northern Baptist churches the efforts of the extremists 
to commit the church to a policy of exclusion have failed. The 
Presbyterian General Assembly, accepting the report of the 
Special Commission of Fifteen appointed a year ago, has recog- 
nized the existence of different parties in the church and refused 
to commit itself to the policy of strict construction which has 
been strongly urged upon it by the Conservatives. The Northern 
Baptists, in their General Convention, have shown a similar 
tolerant spirit, and in spite of the protests of the Fundamentalist 
minority have endorsed the conciliatory policy of their present 


leaders by substantial majorities. The danger of a split, very - 


real a year or two ago in these two great denominations, seems 
now to have been definitely averted. 

This does not mean that the Fundamentalist movement is 
over or that the Conservatives in the churches may not still win 
notable victories. Whatever the decision in the Scopes case, 
we are likely for some time to come to see the aid of the State 
invoked to check the rising tide of Modernism. But whatever 
temporary inconvenience these attempts may cause, they are 
not likely to have the serious consequences once anticipated. 
The effort of the Fundamentalists to capture for their cause, 
or if not successful in this, at least to split, one or more of the 
major denominations, is not now likely to be realized. 

It becomes timely, therefore, to ask what were the forces which 
account for this widespread reactionary movement. To dismiss 
Fundamentalism by calling it a revival of superstition gets us 
nowhere. Some powerful motive must have been at work to 
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arouse such deep conviction—a motive which will continue to 
operate until it is recognized for what it is and its legitimate 
demands are met. It will be worth our while to ask what that 
motive is and what is likely to be its influence on the future de- 
velopment of religion in America. 

Many different influences have combined to produce the move- 
ment we call Fundamentalism, but in its deepest meaning it is a 
protest, largely instinctive, but none the less deep seated and 
passionate, against a form of religion which would substitute 
reliance upon man for dependence upon God. In the past reli- 
gion, however different its forms in detail, has meant to its dev- 
otees the worship of a God who has made His will known in 
definite and recognizable ways—One to Whom one could speak, 
confident of being answered; on Whom one could rest, knowing 
that one’s trust was well founded. This simple, trustful attitude 
toward religion has become increasingly difficult for many cul- 
tivated people. They realize acutely the obstacles which the 
scientific temper puts in the way of faith, and while they are still 
interested in religion, their interest has become that of the critic 
who desires to understand rather than that of the missionary 
who desires to share. They have exchanged the position of 
the participant for that of the observer. 

A recent number of The Atlantic Monthly contained two articles 
about prayer. One was by a Harvard professor who wrote with 
all the technique of the scholar; the other by an amateur who had 
no other qualification for writing than the fact that he had re- 
discovered the art of prayer and could not rest until he had shared 
with others the joy of his discovery. 

Professor Kirsopp Lake begins by telling us what prayer has 
meant to praying people in the past, and then goes on to ex- 
plain why it cannot mean the same thing to us who are living 
today. One by one he takes up the familiar forms of prayer: 
petition, intercession, and the like, and shows why they are no 
longer possible to modern men. He concludes with a forecast 
of what prayer will be like in the future when it has been stripped 
of all its superstitious elements and reduced to its simplest form 
as the reverent contemplation of our own highest ideals. 

Glenn Clark writes in a very different spirit. He brushes all 
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theoretical difficulties aside in face of the one fact that matters 
for him, the fact that since he has rediscovered the art of prayer, 
his entire life has been transformed. What has happened to 
him he dares to hope may happen to others who are willing to re- 
peat his experiment, and he proceeds to outline a series of simple 
rules which he has found helpful in the conduct of his own devo- 
tion. 

The contrast between these two articles measures the distance 
between our own generation and the generation which preceded 
it. We live in an age in which large numbers of people have been 
exchanging the attitude of Glenn Clark for that of Kirsopp 
Lake. Where their fathers and mothers prayed, they philoso- 
phize about prayer. They have ceased to be participants and 
have become critics of religion, and in the process something has 
dropped out which has left a gap which for many has not yet been 
filled. 

How far this process had gone in some Modernist circles may be 
learned from a recent book of Professor Kirsopp Lake, included 
by The New Republic in its list of the best books of the year. He 
calls it The Religion of Yesterday and of Tomorrow. In this book 
he gives reasons why the older forms of religion, whether Catholic 
or Protestant, no longer satisfy many people. He describes 
the newer religion which he believes to be in process of formation 
—the religion of tomorrow. Its most notable feature, if he 
rightly interprets it, will be the substitution of the attitude of 
self reliance for the dependence which has hitherto been char- 
acteristic of religious people. Whereas, according to Professor 
Lake, the fathers were drawn to religion by their consciousness of 
weakness, their sons approach God conscious of their strength. 
The former looked up to an all powerful God for the help they 
needed and found their need met through a series of supernatural 
acts, which together make up what theology calls revelation and 
redemption. The latter are using the methods of modern science 
to discover the laws of life, and through this discovery are able 
progressively to emancipate themselves from the controls of the 
older religion. The religion of yesterday was one in which God 
revealed His will to man. The religion of tomorrow will be one 
in which man discovers the right life for himself. In the old 
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religion God judges man. In the new religion man will judge God. 

Not all Modernists, to be sure, go as far as Professor Lake. 
Many avowed Liberals have as vivid a God consciousness as any 
Fundamentalist. Men like Dr. Fosdick and Dr. Merrill regard 
the discoveries of modern science as data which help them to 
understand more clearly how God reveals Himself. But of the 
fact of revelation they have no doubt. None the less it is true 
that the temper in which they approach the religious life is 
different from that of their predecessors. For submission they 
substitute inquiry, for acceptance criticism. The line which once 
used to separate reason from revelation has been blurred. Doors 
once thought to be closed forever have been opened, and no one 
can set limits to the changes which may follow. 

So long as this attitude was confined to a scholar here and there, 
its effects were negligible. There have always been men in the 
church who have thought of religion very much as Professor 
Lake does. But they have been in a minority, which had little 
influence on the church as a whole. When the critic became 
troublesome the church found ways of dealing with him, each 
denomination in its own way. The case of Dr. Briggs might stir 
the Presbyterians, or that of Dr. Crapsey the Episcopalians. 
But so long as the controversy remained within a single denomi- 
nation the members of other communions could shrug their 
shoulders and thank God they were not as other churches. But 
when the results of the new teaching began to extend from the 
seminaries to the universities and colleges, and from the colleges 
to the schools, a new situation was created. Newspapers and 
periodicals began to popularize the new religion, and it lost noth- 
ing of sensation in the process. In widespread circles the word 
went about that religion was in danger, and in various ways 
men organized for its defense. In addition to the steps taken by 
the Conservatives within the different denominations, inter- 
denominational organizations were formed. Large sums of 
money were raised for propaganda, and the battle was carried 
from the church to the school and from the school to the legisla- 
ture. Mr. Bryan, silver tongued orator though he was, could 
not have produced the effect he did if he had not made himself 
the voice of a widespread popular movement. 
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It is easy to depreciate the significance of the Fundamentalist 
movement because of the crass form which it has often taken and 
the unintelligent way in which its case has been put by many of 
its defenders. But at its heart it is the reaffirmation of the cen- 
tral experience of all religion—the discovery of God. To one 
man the discovery comes in one way; to another in another. 
But however it comes, it has this common characteristic, that 
it carries within itself its own evidence. Vital religion is always 
supernatural religion. To the arguments of reason, telling us 
that this or that is impossible, it has one simple and convincing 
answer: “God has said . . . Let God be true though every man 
be a liar.” This vivid consciousness of a reality carrying within 
itself its own evidence has been characteristic of religious revivals 
in every age: and when it is lost religion languishes. It is not 
only simple and uneducated people who feel the need of assurance 
and certainty which Fundamentalist religion seeks to supply. 
In Modernist circles too there is evidence that all is not well. 

I have quoted The Atlantic for evidence of the decline of the 
unquestioning faith which was the characteristic of the older 
religion. Let me turn to it again for evidence of the growing 
longing for what that unquestioning faith alone can supply. 

In a revealing article by one who styles himself a Modernist, 
the writer tells us the story of his progressive disillusionment with 
contemporary religion. One by one he has followed the paths 
opened to him by the modern spirit, only to find them ending in a 
cul de sac. Biblical criticism, the new theology, the social gospel, 
he has tried them all and come back empty handed. 

He is not alone in this failure, he tells us. He finds himself one 
of a multitude of seekers looking for something which they have 
not found. He quotes the experience of one of them, a man 
whom he had long respected for his sincerity, devotion and spirit- 
ual insight, who recently came to him to tell him of adream. “I 
thought,” he said, “that I saw you standing on a hilltop, and we, 
a great host of us, were crowded around waiting eagerly for what 
you might say. We could see your lips framing the word, but no 
sound came out of your mouth. We tried to help you by calling 
out the word your lips were shaping; but we also were dumb. 
And that word was God.” 
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In the light of experiences such as this, it is not hard to appre- 
ciate the mood of wistfulness which is so characteristic of our 
time, or to understand why the thoughts of many persons all 
about us are turning longingly to religion in quest of some new 
light which shall illuminate the darkness from which otherwise 
they see no hope of deliverance. 

What are the prospects that this longing will be satisfied—that 
those to whom the blind submission to authority which Funda- 
mentalism demands is no longer possible will find the present God 
of Whom their hearts are in quest? 

Three ways are being taken by contemporary religion, each of 
which has many advocates. Some find in the growing conscious- 
ness of social solidarity the door of access to the presence of God. 
Others, following the clue given by the mystics of all religions, 
seek to win through detachment from the world an inner assur- 
ance and peace not possible in any other way. Still others find 
God through the church and, in such movements as the Anglo- 
Catholic Revival and the more recent Eucharistic Congress of the 
Roman Church, see God manifesting Himself anew to each age 
through the historic institution which is the organ of His revela- 
tion and the mediator of His grace. 

One of the characteristic features of the religious life of the last 
generation was its growing emphasis upon man’s social relation- 
ships. The older individualistic Christianity in which men were 
thought of as separate units, each having his own direct relation- 
ship to God, was challenged by men like Rauschenbusch and 
Washington Gladden as one-sided and selfish. Men were to be 
saved one by one, to be sure, but not simply as men, but as 
fathers, teachers, husbands, employers, patriots, and the like. 
And it was easy to show that salvation of this kind was impossible 
without far reaching changes in the social organization. It was 
religion’s function to save not only individuals from the conse- 
quences of their sins, but society from the influences which were 
producing sinners. And this it appeared was a complex process 
which required for its success the codperation of many different 
specialists. So Christians began to concern themselves with the 
relations of the church to industry and race and were found 
working for the eight hour working day, better wages, the right of 
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labor to organize for its own protection, the safeguarding of 
women and children, the abolition of lynching, and similar re- 
forms. The social settlement was a product of this new social 
emphasis; but it was only one of a number of like kind, some of 
them directly connected with the church, others the result of 
influences which the church set in motion. 

We are witnessing a reaction against this early enthusiasm. 
The high expectations entertained by many of the converts to the 
social gospel have not been realized in fact. There was a time 
within the memory of many who are still in the prime of life, when 
it seemed to many earnest spirits as if the Kingdom of God would 
immediately appear. The plans for the new social order were 
already drawn; the foundations were laid. All that seemed 
needed was enough willing hands to build the superstructure. 
Today our mood has changed. The war that was once for all to 
put an end to oppression and tyranny has left as its aftermath a 
host of ugly shapes that mock our hope of a better world. The 
old selfishnesses and prejudices of which we hoped that we were 
rid forever, are with us still, and with them a new brood even 
more hateful and baffling. The failure, at least the indefinite 
postponement, of the social hope has turned the thought of many 
from this world to another and made them more than usually 
sensitive to the Fundamentalist appeal. As in the early church 
the trials and persecutions which fell to the lot of the Christian 
converts led many to despair of happiness here and made them 
hospitable to the millennial hope with its promise of a super- 
natural salvation, so in our day the disappointments that have 
come to many through the failure of their hopes of social reform 
have made them willing to lend an ear to any one who can prom- 
ise an easier and more satisfying salvation. 

But while this is true of many once socially minded Christians, 
it is by no means true of all. On the contrary, what has happened 
has made some of them not less but more alive to the need of 
radical social transformation. They differ from their predeces- 
sors not in their conviction that it is the Christian’s duty to work 
for the Christianization of society as a whole, but in their clearer 
perception of the greatness of the task and the obstacles which 
prevent its accomplishment. In a work so great, mightier re- 
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sources are needed than these early reformers commanded. It is 
not enough to substitute the love of man for the worship of God. 
We must win from our faith in God the active power that will 
nerve the will for the sacrifices that must be made. In the past 
Christianity has been a transforming and liberating influence, 
releasing new energies and bringing new things to pass. And this 
it must still be to us today if it is to meet our present need. All 
the more because the task is not simply individual but social, do 
we need the resources which religion alone can supply. 

So we see men and women in all countries turning with new 
enthusiasm to Christianity, confident that they will find in it the 
social enfranchisement they need. 

The most striking illustration of the effect of the new social spirit 
in after-war religion is the movement known as “‘Copec’”’, which 
culminated in the great congress held in Birmingham in April, 
1925. “‘Copec” is short for Conference on Christian Politics, 
Economics and Citizenship. The movement began in the at- 
tempt of a group of British Christians, sobered by the tragedy of 
the war, to think through for themselves the spiritual implications 
of the Christian gospel. Their enterprise aroused widespread 
interest, and in due time received the official endorsement of 
many of the British churches. Commissions were formed for the 
study of various aspects of the problem. Associates were en- 
listed to push the movement and provide for its support. After 
five years of preparation the Congress met at Birmingham, and 
after a week of frank discussion of the most pressing social prob- 
lems of the day adopted certain resolutions defining the duty of 
Christians in the field of industry, race, education, morals and 
politics. Those responsible for the movement have planned to 
carry it on through a continuation committee, and anticipate the 
time when the standards which they have defined for themselves 
will be accepted by the church as a whole. 

No gathering of equal size and impressiveness has been held in 
this country, but similar influences have long been operative. 
The Federal Council’s Commission on Social Service brings to- 
gether the social service commissions of the different denomina- 
tions, and in codperation with the National Welfare Council of — 
the Roman Catholic Church has repeatedly made studies of im- 
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portant social issues. The pronouncement on the eight hour day 
in the steel industry was a notable example. The Committee on 
the War and the Religious Outlook, a committee formed by the 
Federal Council and the General War Time Commission of the 
Churches to consider after war problems, has published a series of 
volumes dealing with various phases of the church’s social respon- 
sibility. Similar studies have been made by another group of 
Christians who have created an informal organization for the 
study of the relation of religion and social problems under the 
name of “The Inquiry”. 

In these and similar ways the effort is being made to bring reli- 
gion into all phases of human life and to prove anew the truth of 
the Master’s word: “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these My brethren, ye have done it unto Me.” 

Not all Christians, however, find their way to God by way of 
the social gospel. Some there are, by no means Fundamentalist 
in their sympathies, who regard it as a blind alley serving only to 
misiead and confuse. No one has been more unsparing in his 
criticism of “‘Copec” than the Dean of St. Paul’s. In a recent 
volume entitled Science, Religion and Reality, Dean Inge 
has this to say about contemporary attempts to find in social 
Christianity the panacea for all ills: 

The strength of Christianity is in transforming the lives of individuals, of 
a small minority certainly, as Christ predicted, but a large number in the 
aggregate. To rescue a little group here and there from materialism, selfish- 


ness and hatred is the task of the Christian church in all ages, and there is 
no likelihood that it will ever be otherwise. 


To find God, according to Dean Inge, we must turn our 
thoughts in and not out. The Christian way as he conceives it is 
the mystic way, and in saying this he is voicing the experience of 
many beside himself. In widely different circles we find a re- 
vived interest in mysticism—an interest anticipated by William 
James when in his well-known Gifford lectures on the Varieties of 
Religious Experience he pointed out the central place which the 
mystical experience holds in the life of religion. The United 
States, always hospitable to new religions, has a score of cults 
which find in the immediate experience of God a way of deliver- 
ance from the sorrows and sins of life. Christian Science, New 
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Thought, Theosophy—these are but a few examples of an interest 
which is growing. In Christian Science, as the title of Mrs. 
Eddy’s book implies, the motive which draws most of its votaries 
to the new cult is the desire for physical healing. The intimate 
relation between mind and body, long a familiar fact to those who 
have had much to do with sickness, is here made the centre of a 
religion which promises healing to diseases of the soul as well as of 
the body. But Christian Science is but the best known of a 
large number of cults which profess a similar faith and practise 
similar methods. A recent study, made by Miss Alice Paulsen 
for the Committee on Public Health of the New York Academy 
of Medicine, describes the methods of a number of these cults. 
All bid their devotees seek their remedy within; all inculcate re- 
laxation and receptivity; all divert attention from that which is 
feared and fix it upon that which is desired; all appeal to faith as 
the key to a satisfying life as well for the body as for the spirit. 

No one who has studied the facts will deny that many who fol- 
low such methods find what they seek. The use of the mystical 
discipline in Roman Catholicism and the cures reported at such 
shrines as that of Our Lady of Lourdes and Our Lady of Mount 
Carmel are well known to all students of religion. It is natural to 
conclude that what has been so beneficent to some will be equally 
adapted to all. So we find an ever increasing number of unli- 
censed practitioners extending the procedure of the older cults to 
cover phases and experiences that are not ordinarily included in 
the mystic way. There is nothing that the heart of man desires 
that is not promised by these new evangelists to those who have 
faith. “Success, money, efficiency, power over men, the love of 
women,—whatever you have tried to reach and failed in reaching 
—only have faith in me and in my method and it shall be given to 
you.” This is the gospel which is being preached in many a 
hotel parlor today in the name of the new psychology. 

For just as the social interest of our day has had a double in- 
fluence upon religion, leading some men to despair of any large 
success from the methods of the social reformers, while for others 
it has filled these methods with a divine meaning, so psychology, 
turning men’s thought in upon themselves, has made faith in God 
impossible for some, while for others it has rationalized the faith 
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they had. As the laws of the social life may be interpreted either 
as a substitute for Divine Providence or as the method by which 
God evolves His social purpose, so the laws of the individual life 
may be regarded either as man’s way of creating God or as God’s 
way of revealing Himself to man. Not a few in our day are 
choosing the latter alternative and finding in the inner life the 
shrine in which the human spirit meets God face to face. 

Many of those who follow the mystic way are extreme indi- 
vidualists and have broken with historic Christianity. But this 
is by no means true of all. There are many—and I believe an 
increasing number—who find their most effective help to realiz- 
ing the divine presence in the symbols of historic religion. God, 
Who transcends all human definition, draws near to them in 
visible and tangible shape in the sacraments of the church, and in 
the miracle of the altar and of the font makes the familiar objects 
of every day experience the vehicles of His supernatural revela- 
tion. The assurance which some find in social service and others 
in the silence of their own spirit, these seekers win through God’s 
revelation in His church. This is the third of the three doors 
through which earnest spirits in our day are entering into the 
presence of God. 

A notable example of this churchly approach was the recent 
Eucharistic Congress in Chicago. A faith which can assemble 
200,000 persons in one place to participate in a single act of wor- 
ship is evidently very much alive. Those Modernists who write 
of Catholicism as an outworn form of religion may find food for 
thought in what happened in the great auditorium by the lake in 
those memorable days of June. 

In the light of such a demonstration of the power of Catho- 
lic religion we can understand the appeal of the Anglo-Catholic 
movement to many in our day. Anglo-Catholicism is the at- 
tempt to recover the spiritual values of the Catholic faith without 
accepting the claim of the Roman Pontiff tosupremacy. Central 
in the faith of the Anglo-Catholic is the living church, considered 
as the custodian of a divine tradition of faith and worship which is 
mediated through sacraments duly administered by a priesthood, 
episcopally ordained. The recent congresses at London and at 
New Haven, the increasing number and aggressive attitude of the 
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High Church party both in the Church of England and the Amer- 
ican Episcopal Church, are the best evidences of the vitality of the 
movement. 

Nor is it only in the Episcopal Church that this type of religion 
makes its appeal. Many who do not share the beliefs by which 
the Anglo-Catholic justifies his procedure find the form of his 
worship spiritually satisfying. Symbolism, long discredited in 
the churches of the Puritan tradition, is coming again to its own. 
In Congregational circles we find a new interest in the sacrament, 
a new appreciation of the liturgy, a growing consciousness of the 
importance of the ministry which art can render to religion. A 
church which goes back only four hundred years is felt by many 
to be too young for the children of the God of all the centuries, 
and in various ways the churches which broke away from Rome at 
the time of the Reformation are seeking to recover their original 
heritage. Church unity, once dismissed as an idle dream, is now 
a living interest for many Christians. 

The movement for church unity has taken two main forms. 
One seeks its goal by the path of organic union; that is to say, the 
inclusion of all existing churches in one organization with definite 
standards of belief, worship and ministry. Those who have made 
this form of unity their goal will meet next year at Lausanne in 
the Conference on Faith and Order to discuss the obstacles which 
now keep the churches apart. The other follows the method of 
federation, reserving to each church its own independent organi- 
zation and government, while furnishing all with a single organ 
through which they can act together in matters of common con- 
cern. Those who advocate federation are not necessarily opposed 
to organic union. But they believe that in view of the wide di- 
versity of belief and practice among Christians, any chance of 
uniting all in a single organization is so remote that it is best for 
the present at least to recognize existing differences and to use our 
present machinery for realizing the measure of unity which al- 
ready exists. The Universal Christian Conference on Life and 
Work which met at Stockholm in August of 1925 gave an impres- 
sive demonstration of the extent to which the federal idea has 
already made its place, not only in the thinking but in the 
practice of Christians. 
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The meeting at Stockholm was in many respects the most im- 
portant gathering of Christians which has taken place since the 
Reformation. Called to consider the responsibilities of the church 
for bringing the principles of the Gospel to bear upon the life 
of our time, it was an impressive witness to the three influ- 
ences to the discussion of which this paper has been devoted. 
Those who met at Stockholm had been brought there by their 
recognition of the social obligation imposed upon Christians by 
their faith. They met as churchmen, officially delegated by the 
different bodies in which organized Christianity finds its present 
expression. But one and all were convinced that if the church 
was to fulfil the social task to which they believed she was called, 
it must be through renewed contact with her Divine Lord and a 
fresh experience of the transforming power of His Spirit. 

More than a hundred different ecclesiastical bodies were rep- 
resented at Stockholm. Every important communion, except the 
Church of Rome and certain Protestants of the extreme right wing, 
was Officially represented. Delegates came from five continents 
and from thirty-seven different countries. East and West were 
there, the Eastern Orthodox Church, the churches of the Con- 
tinent, of Great Britain, and of the United States, as well as of 
the younger churches that are growing up on the mission field. 
Almost every type of religious and social philosophy was rep- 
resented. Men who had fought on both sides in the Great War 
sat down side by side to plan together for the making of a new 
world in which there should be no more war. 

The discussions of the Congress covered every phase of social 
life—political, economic, social, religious. Five commissions 
prepared preliminary reports which furnished the Congress with 
the basis of a discussion which was at once frank and considerate. 
Wide differences of opinion appeared at many points. But as to 
the duty of the individual Christian and the church to bring the 
influence of the Gospel to bear upon all the relations of life, there 
was no difference. 


Responding to His call “‘Follow Me,” we have in the presence of the Cross 
accepted the urgent duty of applying His Gospel in all realms of human life 
— industrial, social, political and international. 


When one considers the wide differences of religious and social 
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background of those who attended the Congress, the adoption of 
such a declaration by an all but unanimous vote is a significant 
sign of the times. 

No final pronouncement on matters of policy was attempted. 
But a brief message summed up the deliberations of the Congress 
and expressed its spirit. A continuation committee was ap- 
pointed to carry on the work and to provide for the calling of a 
second congress when the time shall be deemed ripe. 

Such are some of the forms through which the spirit of con- 
temporary religion is expressing itself. Which promises the 
shortest and the most direct way to the desired goal, he would be a 
bold man to say. It may well be that, as so often in the past, 
no one way will be found practicable for all travelers, and that in 
the future as in the past they will make their journey by different 
routes. But one thing we may confidently predict: that unless 
human nature shall radically change, the religion of the future 
will still be religion. It will begin and end in the quest for God 
and will not be satisfied with any substitute. May we not hope 


that the earnest effort that is going into this quest in our day will 
not fail, and that the generation upon which we are entering will 
find its God and will be able to speak His name so clearly that all 
who hear will understand and recognize in what they hear the 
answer to their deepest need? 


Apams Brown. 


CONTROL OF THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC 


AN EXPERIMENT IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 
BY REGINALD E. HOSE 


NATIONALIZATION of the liquor traffic in Canada, or at least 
its genesis, may be found in the Government Control system 
established by the self-determining Parliaments in the various 
Provinces whose statutory enactments have given effect in this 
manner to the expressed opinions of their electorates. A departure 
from prohibitory legislation was made during the years 1920 to 
1925 by five of the Provinces as well as by the Yukon Territory 
and the Dominion of Newfoundland, while Government control 
of the public sale of beer was also assumed by the Province of 
Ontario. 

It is not within the scope of this article to discuss the develop- 
ment of this form of liquor administration throughout Canada or 
the exigencies leading up to the recent Treaty between Canada 
and the United States, ratified by the Imperial Government, 
providing for ‘“‘the suppression of smuggling operations along the 
International Boundary between the Dominion of Canada and 
the United States”’. 

The geographical importance, however, attaching to the 
distribution of the area in which the sale and consumption of 
alcoholic liquor has been approved, lies in its proximity to the 
United States, in which a contrary opinion has been developed, 
and it would appear as if the North American Continent has 
constituted itself the battleground for this question. 

The success which attended the efforts of the Central Control 
Board (Liquor Traffic) in Great Britain during the war period, 
the outstanding feature of which was the “Carlisle Experiment”’, 
has been generally recognized, and if an echo of that transient 
legislation is heard in the description given of British Columbia’s 
experiment in Government control, it is a tribute to the sentiment 
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for British institutions. By the last official census (1921) the 
inhabitants of the Province were divided into 387,513 of British 
origin, 76,153 foreign, 38,539 Oriental, and a native Indian 
population—widely distributed—of 22,377. Exclusive of the 
Indian portion, the population presented no racial problem in 
the administration of liquor laws, and in seeking to account for the 
varying attitude of the people of this and other Provinces toward 
the liquor question, colored doubtless by environment and 
etiological proclivities, the influencing proximity of that more 
populous portion of the North American continent to which the 
Provinces are contiguous must not be overlooked. 

In the year 1898 the movement in Canada to prevent the use 
of liquor for beverage purposes found expression in a Dominion- 
wide plebiscite. “Are you in favor” (the question read) “of 
passing an Act prohibiting the importation, manufacture, or sale 
of spirits, wine, ale, cider, and all other alcoholic liquors for use 
as a beverage?” All the Provinces gave an answer in the 
affirmative with the exception of Quebec, though the total 
majority was so narrow that it was not interpreted as justifying 
the measure being brought into operation, more particularly as 
at this time a large majority of the rural districts in Eastern 
Canada were under Local Option. 

During the next sixteen years—a period marked by increasing 
population and development—but little activity was manifested 
in support of Prohibition, but with the advent of the World War 
a more general support for prohibitory measures arose, resulting 
in various Provincial referenda, and subsequent legislation pro- 
hibiting the sale of liquor for beverage purposes, or its consump- 
tion in public, and in some cases its importation for private use. 

In British Columbia, the existing licensing statute was super- 
seded in 1916 by a Provincial Prohibition Act following an appeal 
to the electorate at which the enfranchisement of women was 
also approved. Provision was made under the Military Forces 
Act for taking the vote overseas, and though the issue was some- 
what beclouded by the absence of so many male voters, and the 
dual nature of the referendum, the result reflected the attitude of 
public hostility to the “‘bar” and the licensing system in general. 
The Prohibition Act received further support in the two years 
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following from Federal restrictions passed in the interests of 
conserving foodstuffs and generally prohibiting the importation, 
transportation, or sale of liquor in any Province where a local 
statute prohibited the sale of liquor. Much difficulty was 
encountered in preventing evasions of the Prohibition Act, and 
this, together with the cessation of war and the general relaxation 
from the strain of wartime anxiety, paved the way for a further 
referendum in an effort to remedy the abuses which had mani- 
fested themselves. The exact question balloted upon in 1920 
marked departures from both prohibitory enactments and 
licensing provisions, reading: 

Which do you prefer:— 

(1) The present Prohibition Act? 

or 

(2) An Act to provide for Government Control and Sale in sealed packages 

of spirituous and Malt Liquors? 


and by a decisive majority the Prohibition Act was abandoned.’ 

In the Spring of 1921 the Legislature of British Columbia was 
called upon to devise a workable measure to give expression to 
the mandate for Government Control. This bill, entitled “An 
Act to provide for Government Control and Sale of Alcoholic 
Liquors” and finally passed with the short title of the “Govern- 
ment Liquor Act”, was not deemed to be a party measure, and 
was intended to implement the vote of the people. In its scope 
it was clearly within the terms of the British North America Act, 
that is to say within the competence of the Provincial Legislature, 
and though incorporating many of the provisions of the Prohibi- 
tion Act, it did not purport to do more than to control and carry 
on the liquor business, and rested on the powers delegated to the 
Province by the British North America Act. 

The admitted policy of the Act was the control rather than 
the suppression of the liquor traffic, and though it set up a 
monopoly to the virtual exclusion of private trading, this was 

1 In the United States, as a war measure, the distilling of whisky had been stopped by Congress 
in 1917, and the brewing of beer by Presidential edict in 1918. It is interesting to note that the 
identical issues which were being publicly raised contemporaneously in the United States and 
Canada resulted during this year (1920) in the eighteenth Amendment to the Constitution in the 
United States, and the introduction of Government Control in British Columbia, Quebec, and 
the Yukon Territory. 
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a matter in which Parliament could not be gainsaid. Though 
the act was subsequently assailed on the grounds that it was 
an encroachment by the Government upon the Federal field of 
trade and commerce, the attacks upon its constitutionality were 
successfully resisted in the Court of Appeal. Opponents of the 
measure endeavored to show that the act was passed with the 
direct intention of obtaining revenue, and the declared arrange- 
ment for the division of profits lent some color to these assertions, 
but such revenue as accrued was deemed to be only incidental 
to the general purpose of the act, and such as would arise from 
the conduct of the business within the recognized procedure of 
ordinary dealing. 

As in the case of the Central Control Board in Great Britain, 
the act set up a new Government Department. A Board was 
appointed to accomplish this purpose, charged with the ad- 
ministration of the act in all its particulars and with ample and 
exclusive powers of purchase and sale, and authority to acquire 
suitable warehouses and store premises for conducting a retail 
business with the public. In short, by requiring a report to the 
Board of all liquor privately held at the time the act became 
effective, the measure aimed to transfer to the Province at one 
stroke the entire liquor business other than the manufacture or 
export of liquor conducted under federal licence. 

It is unnecessary to hamper this article by a recital in detail 
of the machinery and organization of the Board’s business, all of 
which can be readily followed in the printed official reports. The 
procedure to give effect to the act was clearly governed by the ad- 
ministrative and trading features which it embodied, and the 
early regulations issued by the Board provided for the necessary 
official seals, forms of licences and permits, determined the hours 
of sale at the Government Liquor Stores, and establishment of a 
suitable personnel for the business. 

Some opposition developed to the taxation of liquor, which 
was still allowed to be privately imported and possession declared 
upon arrival, but a test case resulting in a favorable decision 
for the Board served to remove all doubt on this point, and 
whatever obstacles the Board was destined to meet with later 
could not in fairness be attributed to imperfections in the act. 
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The referendum had established as a condition precedent to 
the sale of liquor, that an official seal be on every package and 
from this basic principle trading and administrative features 
alike required to be built up. How directly the whole machinery 
has come to depend upon the fulfilment of this condition will be 
gauged from an examination of the more salient features of the 
Control system. 

Fundamentally it would appear questionable if the full purport 
of the phraseology used in the referendum question was really 
grasped, and whether the words “in sealed packages” intended 
the use of an official seal or merely referred to the trade labels as 
an identification and assurance to the public against spurious 
liquor. Be that as it may, the official seal attached by the 
Board to each bottle may be said to furnish the solé authority for 
purchase, sale and retention of the liquor pending consumption, 
and as a matter of identification the Board’s official seals alone 
determine the lawful possession of liquor whether purchased at 
a Government Store or imported legally and submitted for 
sealing, and as such entirely determined the guilt or innocence 
of the party in possession. 

As a corollary to the identification of liquor by a seal, provision 
was made for the identification of the purchaser by a permit, the 
issuance of which would be conditional upon a written applica- 
tion accepting fully the regulations governing its use. As a 
patron of the Government Stores, in possession of a permit 
entitling him to purchase liquor for “beverage, medicinal or 
culinary purposes”’, the holder may well have experienced that 
sense of the liberty of the subject which in the previous four 
years had been somewhat curtailed; in reality, however, the 
permit card-indexed his every action. A written application 
attested his citizenship, address and occupation; compulsory 
presentation of his permit with each purchase identified him to 
the vendor; indorsement of his purchase on the back of the permit 
enumerated the quantities from time to time obtained; while 
the order form which he signed in the store afforded a permanent 
record of his purchases in the office of the Board. In this respect 
some considerable analogy is offered with the (Bratt) Stockholm 
system and the use of the “motbok” which covers domestic 
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consumption in Sweden; but theoretically, the permit system, 
free from all discrepancies, omissions, and irregularities, is little 
else than an expansion of the licensing system from the former 
liquor dealer or retailer to the individual, with sufficient limita- 
tions and regulatory restrictions to ensure opportunity for 
enforcement of the conditions under which it may be used. 

The method of purchase and possession of liquor having thus 
been provided for, there remained the perplexing and contentious 
question of where such liquor should be consumed. 

Prohibitory measures of preceding years had been brought 
about more by an anti-saloon agitation than by the less popular 
but more exacting demand for a “bone dry” Province. The 
attitude of the whole North American continent toward the con- 
sumption of liquor in public had been one of hostility to the 
open bar, and this had engendered a sense of apprehension lest 
the sale of liquor, even under the control of the Government, 
should prove to be the first step towards a return of drinking in 
public. The urgency of dispelling any such belief, and of devising 
adequate substitution for the open places, was clearly of primary 
importance in restoring the personal use of liquor, and resulted 
in a general and somewhat sweeping definition of a “public 
place” —namely “‘any place, building, or passenger conveyance 
to which the public resort, or to which the public have access” — 
wherein drinking was entirely prohibited, the intention plainly 
being to outlaw drinking in any manner calculated to offend 
public sentiment. 

It is important to notice the trend of thought interpreted by 
this provision: it formed the exact antithesis to the public house 
and confined drinking to the home or the registered guest room 
of a hotel, the only elasticity afforded this rigorous banishment 
of public drinking being discretionary powers conferred upon 
the Board to issue special permits for gatherings of a public 
nature. | 

In its conception this measure was the bulwark against the 
return of the barroom, but its limitations incited other trans- 
gressions—associated with drinking in private—against that 
very decency which it aimed to inspire, and subsequent modifica- 
tions resulting in its expansion into the broader field of licensing 
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were plainly the outcome of this rigorous effort to efface the 
consumption of liquor in public. 

The act in other respects did not differ materially from the 
old licensing system, save that the trade was confined entirely 
to one firm (the Government) and the sale restricted to the retail 
vending of liquor in sealed packages only. The regulatory 
provisions governing hours of sale, quantities obtainable, and 
other matters incidental to the business being vested in the 
Board, and the penalties of varying severity, interdiction of 
habitual offenders, cancellation of rights, forfeiture of liquor 
and confiscation when illegally possessed, were perhaps more 
numerously distributed through the system of individual licens- 
ing, and where previous Federal legislation had been content to 
attack drunkenness only when associated with disorderly con- 
duct, this act endeavored to inhibit public drinking by creating 
the new offence of “drunkenness in a public place”, and thus 
brought within the scope of enforcement a more practical 
opportunity of effacing the objectionable publicity which in- 
temperance occasions. 

The economic features of the act, the profits derived and their 
distribution between the Consolidated Revenue Fund for the 
use of the Public Service and the municipalities, schools and 
hospitals, together with the monies accruing from the sale of 
permits and licenses, provided for a simple and businesslike 
handling of the traffic with an equitable participation therein by 
all municipally controlled portions of the Province. A general 
revenue of considerable magnitude was assured from the opera- 
tions of the Board, when freed from competition, and limited as 
to loss only, from such curable causes as fire or pilfering, or by 
repeal of the statute, against which provision was made by a 
Reserve Fund, taking precedence of all other division of profits. 
It may be argued that the creation and distribution of profits 
is a matter which to some extent has tended to overshadow the 
real purpose of the act, and if such is the case it may be largely 
attributed to the widespread depression of the post-war years. 

Law enforcement rested with the municipal police, though 
where proper enforcement by them appeared lacking, the Board 
was empowered to police the municipalities in respect of liquor 
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infractions, and deduct the costs incidental to such work from 
the profits accruing as the share of such municipalities. 

By proclamation the “Government Liquor Act” became 
effective on June 15, 1921, but before examining the Board’s 
policy in working out this empirical legislation, it is necessary 
to refer briefly to certain external features of the liquor traffic 
which necessarily influenced the Board’s operations. 

The Federal Government had been quick to seize the oppor- 
tunity of additional revenue, and anticipating the introduction 
of the Control system in the Provinces of Quebec and British 
Columbia, doubled the duty on imported liquor, raising the 
impost to ten dollars per proof gallon, and by an amendment 
to the Inland Revenue Act increased the excise on alcohol 
from $4.60 to $9 a gallon to correspond with the customs increase. 
When it is realized that the amount paid to the Federal Govern- 
ment for Customs, Excise and Sales Tax is $1.64 per reputed 
quart, it will be readily understood that the opportunity for 
providing spirits at a moderate price in the Government Stores 
was seriously affected, while the advantage to the Federal 
Government may be estimated from the figures of the two 
Provinces mentioned, which have paid in customs, excise, and 
sales tax nineteen million and seven million dollars respectively, 
during the period 1921 to 1924. 

The Federal tax therefore greatly increased the cost of liquor 
to the purchaser, and in an endeavor to avert this the British 
Columbia Government attacked the right of the Federal Govern- 
ment to impose duties upon the liquors imported by it for sale 
in the Government Stores, seeking to establish exemption from 
Federal taxation under Section 125 of the British North America 
Act, but an appeal from the judgment of the Supreme Court 
of Canada—affirming a judgment of the Dominion Court of 
Exchequer—was dismissed by the Privy Council. 

British Columbia, with its advantageous seaboard, and numer- 
ous highways leading to the United States, afforded many 
opportunities for the illicit transhipment of liquor. The 
licensed export houses dealing with other countries were dis- 
tributed among the seaport towns and along the southern bound- 
ary of the Province. As their dealings related to other countries 
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the Board’s supervision was confined to inspection and examina- 
tion of their records. The liquor imported by these firms in 
bond, ostensibly for reshipment, escaped the payment of duty. 
What proportion of it found its way back into the Province is 
conjectural, but the actions of the export houses led to strong 
representation by the Provincial Legislature for more restrictive 
measures governing the exporters and culminated in a bill which, 
though approved by the House of Commons, has been thrice 
rejected by the Senate. 

The control of the export houses proved to be one of the most 
disturbing features in the Board’s administration, and a deter- 
mined effort was made to curtail their activities by means of high 
license, the fee being raised from $3,000 to $10,000 a year. 
While this had the desired effect of closing up a number of the 
smaller concerns, it consolidated the larger group, who pooled 
their interests and incorporated as one company with branch 
warehouses. 

A further disquieting element which manifested itself in the 
early days of the business was the control of the breweries’ 
output, the sealing of beer having been found impracticable. 
The absence of the bar and the lack of any public place in which 
beer could be consumed quickly gave rise to irregular clubs 
and the ubiquitous bootlegger resumed his prohibition day 
activities. 

The difficulty of equitably limiting purchases to any given 
quantity was insuperable, and the discretion of the vendors in 
charge of the Government Stores was deemed the safest solution 
where no general rule could be applied. 

Such were some of the more apparent problems militating 
against the efficiency of the Board’s system in its earlier stages. 

From this it must not be inferred that the general policy and 
scheme of the act were unsuccessful. On the contrary, general 
approval was expressed as to the manner in which the Govern- 
ment Stores were conducted, the wide variety of liquors ob- 
tainable, and the courteous service of an efficient staff. Some 
minor defects in the act were cured by amendment, liquor agents 
being prohibited from canvassing and soliciting, and gifts of 
liquor by brewers and distillers forbidden, while the act was 
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further strengthened by more stringent penalties for supplying 
liquor to minors or interdicted persons. Further control of the 
brewery interests was also indicated in an added section requiring 
the use of a distinctive label on all barrels containing their 
product and a sharp disagreement arose over the penalties for 
the unlawful sale of beer. 

The year 1923 saw the club situation brought to a definite 
head by an amendment to the Government Liquor Act which 
provided for club licenses conveying the right to members “to 
keep on the premises a reasonable quantity of liquor for personal 
consumption on the premises” and prohibiting the possession of 
liquor in unlicensed clubs. The amendment did not take effect 
until the Spring of 1924, when it was implemented by an ex- 
haustive regulation issued by the Board governing the manner 
in which such liquor should be kept, served, and consumed. 
Though licensing features had been embodied previously in the 
Quebec and Alberta Liquor Acts, this was the first direct return 
to the licensing system in British Columbia. Influenced no 
doubt by the facilities for licensed premises afforded in other 
Provinces, the question had been thrust to the front by the 
necessity of a public or semi-public place for the consumption of 
liquor, by that large portion of the population, including the 
returned soldier organizations, unrepresented in the privileges 
accorded to the established social clubs, whose right to allow 
members to have liquor on the premises had never been seriously 
questioned. 

The Board was greatly handicapped in dealing with the 
mushroom growth of proprietary clubs catering to all classes 
according to location and patronage, and providing in effect 
a “concealed bar” supplies for which were largely obtained 
from the Government Stores by individual members, or sur- 
reptitiously from illicit vendors, and though clubs were required 
to show their financial standing and ability to carry on a lawful 
club business, many readily degenerated into straight liquor 
selling venues. 

It is interesting to note from the official licensing statistics 
relating to the sale of intoxicating liquor in England and Wales 
for the year 1924, an increase of 3277 club licences for the period 
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1919 to 1924, while for the same period “on” licences had been 

reduced by 3021. The inference would seem to be that if an 
increase in drinking clubs occurs so readily through a slight 
reduction in public drinking resorts, the outcrop of drinking clubs 
in a country without public houses is a certain factor, the most 
undesirable feature of which is the impossibility of either the 
police or the public exercising proper supervision and control. 

In amelioration of these conditions the sale of beer in licensed 
premises—a subject which had formed a storm center at each 
succeeding session of the Legislature—finally came to a settle- 
ment in a non-party amendment to the Act, whereby “sale of 
beer by the glass upon licensed premises” was approved condi- 
tional upon a vote in the affirmative to be taken under the terms 
of a separate act known as the “Liquor Control Plebiscites Act”’. 
Much discussion of this subject occupied the attention of the 
members, more particularly as the Plebiscites Act set up the 
principle of Local Option, and to some extent the motive appeared 
to be rather that of finding a remedy for non-observance of the law 
than any pronounced or insistent demand for public consumption. 

By a curious coincidence at this very time the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council were engaged in dismissing the 
petition of a Vancouver woman sentenced to imprisonment 
for selling liquor known as beer, on the grounds that their Lord- 
ships were not a Court of Criminal Appeal, and declining an 
opinion on the suggestion raised by counsel that the offence was 
not a breach of the peace or an offence against the community, 
but merely a breach of the provisions regulating the sale of liquor 
in British Columbia. 

It must be admitted that a large section of the public construed 
the restoration of sale of beer by the glass in licensed premises 
as a return to the bar. Precedent had been established in other 
Provinces, Quebec with its tavern licence for this purpose, 
Alberta with its licensed beer premises in standard hotels and 
clubs, and there is little doubt of the contributing influence in 
this respect. | 

In June, 1924, contemporaneously with a General Provincial 
Election, the Government submitted to the electors under the 
provisions of the Liquor Control Plebiscites Act the question: 
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Do you approve of the sale of beer by the glass in licensed premises without 
a bar under Government Control and Regulation? 

Twenty-three (including the City of Vancouver) out of the 
forty Provincial Ridings voted in the affirmative, and in the 
spring of 1925 the sale of beer by the glass was brought into 
effect by proclamation in districts which had voted for the same. 
The Board, pursuing the policy adopted in respect of clubs, issued 
a regulation dealing with “‘the conditions, accommodations and 
qualifications requisite for obtaining a beer licence and the sale of 
beer thereunder’’, and by the middle of the year the drinking of 
beer had been restored in some two hundred and twenty-five 
licensed premises scattered throughout the Province. 

The new public house in British Columbia is the twentieth 
century beer hall; stripped of any advertising display, it forms 
merely a salesroom adjunct of the hotel proper. It must provide 
suitable seating accommodation for patrons and no direct bar 
service is permitted. Its service to the public is confined entirely 
to regaling its patrons with beer, the sale of soft drinks and light 
refreshments being prohibited, and no music or dancing allowed. 

It is perhaps colorless and insipid to the former saloon fre- 
quenter, but provides that safety valve which was so essential 
to the effective working out of the sale of beer to persons wishing 
to consume the same at the time of purchase and with some 
opportunity for social meetings. The undesirable features 
associated with the old bar have as far as humanly possible 
been removed. 

It is true that in every instance the instrument used to broaden 
the powers of the Board has been the referendum, and it is note- 
worthy that in the questions submitted both for and against the 
consumption of liquor, the opportunity of assuring a representa- 
tive vote was secured by submitting the same conjointly with 
a general appeal to the electorate, but it must not be lost sight 
of that the Board with these extensions had been constituted 
a licensing Board with wide discretionary powers and but few of 
the limitations usually associated with licensing statutes. 

With a population of slightly over half a million people, and a 
continuous visiting population of some magnitude, the Province 
of British Columbia may serve to illustrate the economic results 
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of the Control system. During a period of three years and nine 
months the Board made a net profit of $9,825,000. After setting 
aside $574,000 for a Reserve Fund and $247,000 for the Mothers’ 
Pension Fund, the balance was divided in the proportion of 
$3,545,000 to the municipalities, $957,000 to Hospitals, $4,502,- 
000 to the Consolidated Revenue Fund for the public service of 
the Province, these profits derived from a total revenue of nearly 
forty and one-half millions. So much for the economic side. 
Opponents seeking to discredit the system, draw attention to the 
dangers of lack of competition, political interference, corruption 
of officials, and the embarrassment to the State of being placed 
in a fiduciary capacity for the liquor interests, but it is self 
evident that successful Government Control can only be secured 
by a clear sense of duty on the part of those entrusted with its 
affairs, disinterested enforcement of the statute, and a broad 
interpretation of the law without recourse to legislative ex- 
pedients in the interests of one or other section of the population. 
Moreover it is patent that Government Control and Prohibition 
are passing through a period of probation, and during such 
period a more dangerous feature than the liquor itself is the 
corruption of public morals in a contempt for law, where re- 
strictive legislation proves too drastic. 

The field for inquiry into the use and abuse of alcoholic liquors 
is so wide that it is difficult to investigate any one aspect without 
resort to casuistry, but as suggested by Dr. Archdall Reid, it may 
be accepted as an axiomatic belief that— 


resistance to the attraction of alcohol is a mental peculiarity which a race only 
acquires through long exposure to the influence of abundant alcohol, and that 
populations are resistant just in proportion to their past exposure to it—as is 
true in the main of epidemic and endemic diseases—and that in both cases 
this is due to selection. 

It has been demonstrated that Government Control of the 
liquor traffic is rapidly passing out of the experimental stage, 
and its widespread acceptance throughout Canada may prove 
an important contribution to further legislative efforts in this 
direction. 

E. Hose. 


MURDER ON THE RAILS 
BY “ENGINEER” 


THE managements of railroads and the supervisory and 
executive and legislative branches of the Government hold no 
greater responsibility than that of adequately protecting the 
safety of the traveling public. No one in this wide world is 
more helpless to protect himself from injury or sudden death, 
than a passenger on a railroad train. He pays for and is en- 
titled to expect safe transportation. He is placed in a closed 
container (as a steel car) where he is as helpless against the effects 
of a collision or derailment as a babe in arms. His life and des- 
tiny are absolutely in the keeping of the engineer at the throttle, 
who, in turn, depends upon such a slender thread as the line of 
vision of the human eye looking out through space, sometimes 
in fog or rain or snow, or under other conditions where visibility 
is low, picking up an indication from a signal out on the roadside. 
Sometimes in the sleepy hours of the morning vigilance relaxes for 
a few brief moments, or a locomotive defect detracts attention 
from the signals, or there is a misunderstanding of signals, and 
then a bloody chapter is written into railroad history. Investi- 
gations are held, and the findings are that “this accident was 
caused by Engineer Blank failing to observe and to be governed 
by restrictive signal indications;” to which the Federal investi- 
gators add: ‘‘An adequate system of automatic train control 
would have prevented this accident.” Then the stage is ready 
for another similar catastrophe. 

No class of men are more dependable than locomotive engi- 
neers. Many of them go to their deaths with a clear record 
covering a period of years and at last give their lives as a forfeit; 
martyrs to their profession; faithful unto death; but victims of a 
mental lapse or of circumstances which they cannot control, and 
with them go the lives of other human beings, snuffed out like 
the light of a candle by a sudden breath, sacrificing their lives, 
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their fortunes and their happiness on the altar of unsafe operation. 

It is not alone the locomotive engineer who is at fault, but 
rather the method of transportation that will permit such 
accidents. It is impossible for a man to be one hundred per cent. 
perfect, physically, mentally and functionally at all times. Rec- 
ognizing these facts, it is fair to assume that the human at the 
throttle, high grade as he may be, must be backed up by an 
automatic agency to prevent disaster, when for any reason the 
human agency fails. It should be impossible for a locomotive 
engineer, even if temporarily insane, to run a train at high speed, 
freighted with human lives, into another train in his path, also 
freighted with human lives. It would be as reasonable to operate 
elevators without automatic control, or steam boilers without 
safety valves to limit steam pressure within safe limits, as it 
is to operate a high speed train without automatic speed restric- 
tion when closing in upon a train ahead. 

The fact is that thousands of helpless passengers, who are pay- 
ing for safe transportation, are killed or injured when means 
to prevent such accidents are available. 

How long, then, before Federal statutes will be enacted hold- 
ing the railroad managements responsible and making them 
criminally liable for manslaughter or murder on the rails, where 
automatic train control protection is not installed and where the 
lives of passengers are destroyed as the result? 

It has long been recognized that some form of protection 
should be provided to prevent railroad collisions. This subject 
has been a live issue since 1880. In 1906, Congress passed an 
act directing the Interstate Commerce Commission to investigate 
the subject of Automatic Train Control. As a result, the Com- 
mission appointed the Block Signal and Train Control Board, 
which was more or less active until 1912. In 1913, the Bureau 
of Safety assumed charge until 1919, when the United States 
Railroad Administration created an Automatic Train Control 
Committee which functioned during the Federal Administration 
of railroads. 

In 1922, under Section 26 of the Transportation Act of 1920, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission issued Orders 13413, citing 
forty-nine railroads to show cause why an order should not be 
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entered requiring installation of automatic train stops or auto- 
matic train control devices upon designated portions of their 
respective lines. Hearings were held before the Commission, 
as a result of which the Commission made its order permanent 
on June 13, 1922. On January 1, 1924, the Commission issued 
a second order requiring installation of ninety-two additional 
operating divisions and fixed the date of completion for the 
territory covered by this second order as of February 1, 1926. 
This order included an additional division on forty-seven of the 
carriers contained in the first order. During this period the 
personnel of Division 1 of the Commission having charge of 
Automatic Train Control was changed, and, as the result of a 
sinister influence, the requisites of the Commission were altered 
to permit the railroads to install automatic train stops with a 
forestalling feature, so arranged that a locomotive engineer may 
nullify operation of the device at will. 

Subsequently, the order for installation on forty-five railroads 
covered by this second order was indefinitely suspended by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and since that time numerous 
extensions of time have been granted by the Commission upon 
application by the railroads. In fact, upon one of these divisions 
the railroad has been entirely relieved from installation of auto- 
matic train control and has been granted permission to install 
automatic block signals in lieu thereof. To point out the fal- 
lacy of this decision it is only necessary to refer to the recent 
serious collisions on the Pennsylvania Railroad at Monmouth 
Junction, N. J., and Gray, Penn., where automatic block signals 
of the best type were disregarded and where two of the most 
disastrous collisions occurred. 

During the time the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
been investigating this subject, and in the period 1906-1921, as 
shown in the records of the Commission during the 1922 hearing, 
there were 106,473 train accidents in which 6,142 persons were 
killed, 95,936 injured, and a property loss of $80,386,694. Of 
rear end collisions there were 17,043, in which 1,914 persons 
were killed and 25,974 injured, with a property loss of $21,507,894. 
Of head-on collisions there were 9,255, in which 2,412 persons 
were killed and 34,708 injured, with a property loss of $19,461,769. 
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In territory protected by automatic block signals, between July, 
1911, and March 31, 1921, there were 111 collisions caused by 
failure of engineers “‘to observe and be governed by signal indica- 
tions”, in which 510 persons were killed and 2,458 injured, with 
a property loss of $1,539,074. All of the above losses in life and 
property occurred while the Interstate Commerce Commission 
was investigating automatic train control from 1906 to 1921 
inclusive. 

On March 11, 1924, the Hon. Homer P. Snyder, Congressman 
from New York, delivered a speech in the House of Representatives 
outlining the status of automatic train control and urging stren- 
uous action. In his speech Mr. Snyder called attention to the 
fact that the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railway had in- 
stalled an automatic train control system on a full operating 
division of 165.4 miles of double main track and 102 locomotive 
equipments. This installation was completed in November, 
1923, and approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on December 17, 1923. He stated that this progressive rail- 
road had complied with the order of the Commission and com- 
pleted its installation and received the final approval of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission one full year before the time 
limit fixed by the Commission, and that the installation was 
completed at a total cost of $235,789, equivalent to $713 per mile 
of track. Further, that, in addition to the conservation of life 
and property, experience has shown tremendous savings in 
operation due to this scientific improvement in railroad service, 
as under such a train control system not alone is safe operation 
assured but, substituting the principle of spacing trains by 
restricting their speed rather than by stopping them (as is done 
under the present antiquated method of railroading), train 
control becomes an asset and a distinct earning power. 

He stated, further, that whereas the American Railway 
Association rules provide that trains shall stop at automatic 
block signals in the stop and then proceed under a certain speed 
prescribed by rule alone, this system compels the train to reduce 
speed and compels the engineer to indicate his alertness to the 
situation by acknowledging the stop signal, and permits the 
train to proceed under safe speed without stopping; that such 
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was the practice and the rule on the Rock Island where a check 
of operation during July, 1924, showed that in the movement 
of 1,105 freight trains and 1,188 passenger trains there was a 
total of 6,078 freight train stops and 485 passenger train stops 
eliminated, which, capitalized at the American Railway Asso- 
ciation figure of $1.92 per stop, would amount to the tremendous 
figure of $150,000 per annum in the savings in fuel, wear and 
tear of equipment and loss of time. 

The question naturally arises as to what possible motive the 
railroads have in deferring installation of an automatic train 
control system having the advantages of low cost, simplicity, 
splendid performance, approval by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the full endorsement of the officials and engine- 
men of the railroad upon which it is installed, and carrying such 
economical advantages in operation? Why are the railroads 
installing automatic train stop systems which permit the engineer 
entirely to nullify operation of the device and run into a 
collision at full speed? Why are the railroads installing so many 
different train control systems over short territories which are 
not interchangeable one with the other, when the engines of one 
railroad run over the tracks of another road equipped with a 
different system? Is it with the hope of so confusing the subject 
as to hoodwink the Commission and eventually “kill” train 
control? Ifso, why? 

The railroads have consistently opposed the installation of 
automatic train control. At the 1922 hearing before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission they attempted to show cause why 
they should not be ordered to install train control on forty-nine 
divisions of railroads each specified by name. They failed to 
show cause and the order was issued on June 13, 1922. 

At the 1924 hearing, the railroads attempted to show cause 
why the second order of the Commission covering installation 
of ninety-two additional divisions of railroads specified by name, 
should not be enforced. They succeeded in securing a suspen- 
sion of this order in so far as fifty divisions were concerned. 

While the railroads have consistently opposed installation of 
automatic train control devices, and apparently have organized 
to defeat any attempt to force installations, the Interstate 
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Commerce Commission has, in itself, aided and abetted the 
railroads to that end, and to a larger extent even than the rail- 
roads that body is responsible for present conditions. The Com- 
mission has usurped the powers of Congress and has given the 
railroads friendly help and suggestions which have enabled them 
to defeat the law. 

In so far as Section 26 of the Transportation Act is concerned, 
it empowers the Commission to order automatic train control 
protection on the railroads. The railroads have captured the 
Commission, as is illustrated by the modified order of July 18, 
1924, when the requisites of installation were so radically changed 
as to form the basis of a petition of the United States District 
Court by the Delaware and Hudson Railroad for relief from 
penalties imposed by the first order for failure to comply therewith. 
The Court, while upholding the constitutionality of the law re- 
quiring installation of train control systems, sustained the position 
taken by the railroad, pointing out that the action of the Commis- 
sion in changing its specifications in this manner constituted an 
entirely new order. “‘To call such a change,” said the Court, 
“in the effect of the order, a mere amendment, is unfair, if not 
absurd. It was an entirely new order, consequently the road 
is entitled to two years’ further delay.” 

The effect of the two years’ grace which the railroads received 
by this faux pas of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
caused many of the roads to adopt the manual system, by means 
of which, as stated above, the engineer may entirely nullify 
operation of the device and collide with a train at full speed. By 
introducing this unsafe method of operation, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission not only played into the hands of the 
railroads in confusing the train control issue but committed 
such a violation of the law as outlined in the Transportation Act, 
as to call for a Congressional investigation as a remedy for such 
usurpation of legislative functions and such utter disregard of 
the public interest which it was actually created to protect. 

Congress cannot longer ignore the voice of the people in their 
appeals for relief from this deplorable condition. The attention 
of the public is focused upon their Representatives in Congress, 
which created the Interstate Commerce Commission and to 
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whom the Commission is responsible. Editorials in the public 
press are attempting to direct the attention of the Government 
to the necessity for action, which should not be further delayed, 
as is illustrated in the following brief extracts: 


The Washington Post, June 23, 1926. 

The fact is that there is no excuse for these disasters which are caused by 
human fallibility, now that automatic devices have been perfected which 
will stop a train in spite of the effort of an engineer to run against signals 
directing him to stop. 

The Baltimore Sun, June 19, 1926. 

In this instance the human equation seems to be again responsible. A 
signal was disregarded. The public in the circumstances may again become 
aroused to the necessity of speeding up progress in some better method of 
train control. 
The New York Evening World, June 19, 1926. 

Too many lives are being crushed, too many people are being crippled, to 
dismiss these tragedies any longer as unavoidable accidents. 


The Pittsburgh Gazette Times, June 18, 1926. 
Here is a striking example of the failure of the human factor of safety, is the 
common judgment. Here is strikingly illustrated the need of automatic | 
train control devices to prevent just such deplorable accidents, is another 

conclusion instantly arrived at. 


The Pittsburgh Chronicle, June 19, 1926. 

The possibility of the sudden and unforeseeable striking down of the 
engineer by disease is a perpetual danger of railroading, the remedy for which 
is automatic train control to supplement the present admirable automatic 
switch and signal system. 

Murder on the rails will continue until Congress awakens to 
the fact that it has abdicated to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission a large part of its functions in the protection of the lives 
of passengers, and that the Commission has proved itself incom- 


petent or unworthy of the trust. 
“ENGINEER.” 


JOHN STEVENS 
BY ARCHIBALD DOUGLAS TURNBULL 


‘Genius has too fine an edge for common use.”” The quotation is 
from the writings of John Stevens, that man of extraordinarily 
varied interests and activities, whose long life of nearly ninety 
years made him a young officer of the Revolution and a venerable 
sage in Andrew Jackson’s day as President; whose rich, colorful 
story has for a century been hidden under dusty documents in half 
a dozen horsehair trunks. In this sesquicentennial year of our 
independent existence, when the Federal Constitution and its 
Amendments are under such heavy fire, it has been thought ap- 
propriate to exhume the history of one of the most constructive 
of our early nation builders. 

In the last issue of Tae Nortu American Review, Mr. 
Francis Thorpe discussed John Adams and his Defense of the 
Constitution. It was this small book which inspired John Stevens 
to set forth his own views and, like the “Cato” and the “Junius” 
of his day, he did so under the screen of anonymity. His care- 
fully considered pamphlet, in which he ventured to disagree with 
the veteran New Englander and his political system of “‘Orders”’ 
and “Balances” as a method of government, was published as the 
work of no more definite a citizen than “A Farmer of New Jer- 
sey,” with the result that it was generally attributed to the 
brilliant pen of the Revolutionary Governor of that State, William 
Livingston. Where copies of the pamphlet exist in libraries and 
historical societies, they are thus catalogued. But Jefferson made 
a note upon his own copy, “Written by John Stevens,” and the 
recent unearthing of part of the original manuscript places the 
question of true authorship beyond all doubt. 

“Good government,” runs the pamphlet, “demands constant 
activity. The people ever have been, and ever will be, unfit to 
retain the exercise of power in their own hands; they must, of 
necessity, delegate it. Hence the immense importance of a 


representative legislature and a Tryal by Jury.” 
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A little farther along, this point is stressed. “After all, it is 
by sober common sense and strict attention to business that the 
affairs of this world must be regulated.” To which he adds 
that comment upon genius which has already been quoted. 

The three Amendments to the Constitution which he advocated 
are not without interest. The first suggested that the President 
should not be doomed to make his appointments “by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate.” Apart from the mere 
dignity of the office, demanded Stevens, why should the Senate 
have a voice in choosing the President’s advisers, while retaining 
the right to impeach him if he proved ill advised? Those sharp 
political squabbles which have so often arisen between the 
Executive and Congress over appointments, in our own day, 
would seem to add some weight to this proposal of long ago. 

Secondly, Stevens suggested that the Chief Justice should hold 
his own office “during good behavior” and that he should have 
the naming of his assistants. In at least the first half of this 
proposal, there were found to be enough in agreement to bring 
about the change; the second half is at least debatable. Finally, 
forecasting in some measure the present powers of Secretary 
Mellon, a Superintendent of Finance was advocated; this officer 
to manage all collection and expenditure of public revenue, to 
appoint receivers of taxes, customs and excise officers, and to 
form, with the President and the Chief Justice, a board to con- 
sider, from three essential viewpoints, all new legislation by 
Congress. 

Recognizing that no national document so momentous as the 
new born Constitution could be regarded as perfect, John Stev- 
ens, nevertheless, wrote to Dr. Richard Price, of London, “Yet 
the features of it are, I trust, so happily blended and harmonized 
as to produce one whole which, for strength and beauty, I may 
venture to call unrivalled.” 

Among these ancient papers,—some, alas too far gone in years 
for present use,—there are long essays upon political economy, 
none of them without a certain pith. Upon metaphysics, too,— 
an interest of his later years,—the man has left behind him the 
manuscript of an entire book of which only the first part went into 
pamphlets. When yellow fever, in the early eighteen hundreds, 
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was scourging New York, Philadelphia, and other seaports, 
Stevens, although admittedly no physician, was an eager delver 
into the causes and treatment of the plague. At this time he 
made to Dr. David Hosack, so prominent in New York’s medical 
and social life of the period, the earliest concrete proposal that 
there be built, for the accommodation of all the sick or, more 
especially, for the care of still unafflicted infants, floating hos- 
pitals to be anchored in the rivers or down the bay. On almost 
the same day he was speaking and writing in favor of the first 
system of watering the streets of the growing city; a system, be it 
understood, of his own devising, in his capacity of engineering 
director of the Manhattan Water Company. 

Just as Franklin did not live up to the profound teachings of 
Poor Richard, so John Stevens was privileged to disregard his 
own sayings. Thus, the genius of which he spoke as too fine- 
edged for common use was, in his own case, whole-heartedly 
applied to almost every question, political, economic, or scientific, 
which commanded the attention of a country less than twenty- 
five years upon its own feet. To speak of Colonel John Stevens, 
of Hoboken,—as, in his day, he was most commonly known,— 
is to name a farmer, a horticulturist, a student of law and medi- 
cine, a sportsman, and a great mechanical engineer. To examine 
him under a microscope borrowed from any one of these profes- 
sions is to discover him as a man of amazing vision, living, as the 
saying has it, “a century ahead of his time.” Nor has this 
same saying often had a more accurate application. 

His early opportunities came to him through his inheritance 
from his father, the Honorable John Stevens, and his grand- 
father, more simply known as “Mr. John.” The latter had been 
the first of his family in America, landing in 1699 and bound, like 
so many other youths of seventeen, his contemporaries, as a 
lawyer’s apprentice, “‘too doe no damage to his saide Master nor 
see it to be done of others.” This progenitor of seven genera- 
tions, in each of which the eldest son has borne his name, served 
out his time in New York and then pushed over into New 
Jersey, to marry Ann Campbell, daughter of the proxy and Co- 
lonial representative of Lord Melfort, the sharer with the Earl 
of Perth of the leading position among the twenty-four Pro- 
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prietors who through Berkeley and Carteret owned the Colony 
by grace of James, Duke of York. 

The second John was a builder of ships and of houses in 
Perth Amboy; a merchant not averse to commanding his own 
vessels on their trips to Madeira with flour, or on their homeward 
voyages with wine casks cramming their holds and piled up to 
the very bulwarks. Commercial success, afloat and ashore, was 
for him a preliminary to marrying Elizabeth Alexander, whose 
father was James, Surveyor-General of New York and New 
Jersey, keen astronomer, and ardent advocate of free speech. 
By that marriage, the Honorable John acquired as brother-in- 
law William, called—mainly upon his own recognizance—the 
Earl of Stirling; that Major-General of Washington’s army who 
gallops across the pages of every American schoolboy’s history. 
The records indicate that Stirling, Richard Stockton, and John 
Stevens were the “insurgent three” of Governor William Frank- 
lin’s Council; the last named writing to the Governor in June 
of 1776 that, since the dispute with Britain “has arisen to the 
present alarming situation . . . Your Excellency will not wonder 
that I should prefer the duty I owe my Native Country to any 
other Consideration.” From that day, his seat in Council was 
empty, but he promptly found another in the Provisional Jersey 
Assembly; left this to represent his State in the Continental 
Congress, and returned to preside over New Jersey’s convention 
to ratify the Constitution of the United States. 

This good Anglo-Saxon stock produced the John Stevens with 
whom we have here most to do. He was twenty-six when the 
rifles of Lexington rang out, and he was very soon afterward a 
member of the Continental Army. This service, however, was 
of short duration, for he was soon appointed the Treasurer of his 
State—an office trying enough to the soul of any man, in that 
day of many different monies, when exchange soared or plunged 
according as an American or a British volley chanced to be 
effective. Keeping some half-dozen years of State accounts 
almost literally under his three-cornered hat—whether he chanced 
to be hanging this in Trenton, Bordentown, Amboy, or Philadel- 
phia—meant, in the end, a considerable demand upon the private 
purses of both the Colonel and his father before, in the chaos of 
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settlement and readjustment, the last voucher—written, per- 
haps, by lantern-light upon the torn flyleaf of a book or the ragged 
corner of an old indenture—had been paid and cancelled. In this 
connection, the son is found writing to his father: 

As to the Continental money left with me by my Uncle, I have it here, 
except nine or ten thousand pounds I borrowed to make up fully the balance due 
the State. So that if you can purchase that much for me I shall be greatly 
obliged to you. 

The peace of 1783 brought him back to his birthplace, New York 
City, where he occupied his father’s house in the Bowling Green. 
With him came his wife Rachel, one of those five beautiful Cox 
sisters whose likenesses are to be seen strewing flowers at the 
feet of “The Preserver of his Country and the Defender of Our 
Daughters,” in that quaint old print of Washington’s triumphal 
entry into Trenton. Rachel Cox Stevens was to become the 
mother of another John, founder and first Commodore of the 
New York Yacht Club, part owner of the gallant America and 
aboard her when the deck glasses could pick-up, for Queen 
Victoria, “no second”; of Robert, leading inventor, engineer, 
and naval architect of his own later day; and of Edwin, practical 
business man as well as inventor, organizer and treasurer of all 
of a remarkable family’s later undertakings and, of course, 
founder of the Institute of Technology which bears that family’s 
name. 

Hopoghan Hackingh made its first authentic appearance in 
history when Juet, mate of the good ship Half Moon, described it, 
in 1609, as “‘a good piece of ground; and hard by it there was a 
Cliffe, that looked of the colour of white greene, as though it 
were either Copper or Silver Myne.” After the Revolution, 
it had become a desirable farm land of many acres, put up in 
1784 at public vendue because its owner, William Bayard, had 
been over hasty in changing back into a Redcoat after the 
Americans had skipped away, in the fog, from the disaster on 
Long Island which so nearly stopped the war before it had well 
begun. As Hoboken, Bayard’s confiscated estate went to Colonel 
Stevens for about eighteen thousand pounds. 

To him, the present state of that tract could hardly be pleasing. 
He saw it as a park or country resort, to be visited by those 
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upon whom the business cares of New York pressed too heavily. 
“Tt is my intention,” he announced, “to form there a complete 
collection of all American plants, as well as of exotics.” To that 
end, he planned lawns, orchards, and winding paths around 
such shrubs as hydrangea and magnolia, flanked by greenhouses 
of roses and shaded by great trees like those fine old English 
elms at Castle Stevens, whose heads have long since been with- 
ered by the belchings of fuel oil from countless ships below. And 
that he succeeded, to some extent at least, in his plan, seems clear 
from Fanny Kemble’s diary of years later: 


The good taste of the proprietor has made it one of the most picturesque 
and beautiful places imaginable; it wants but a good carriage-drive along the 
water’s edge (for which the ground lies very favorable) to make it as perfect 
a public promenade as any European city can boast, with the advantage of 
such a river as none of them possess. 

I think the European traveler, in order to form a just estimate of the evils 
and advantages deriving from the institutions of this country, should spend one 
day on the streets of New York and the next in the walks of Hoboken. In 
the one, the toil, the care, the labor of mind and body, the outward and visible 


signs of the debasing pursuit of wealth, are marked in melancholy characters 
upon every man he meets, and bear witness to the curse of the country. In 
the other, the crowds of happy, cheerful, enjoying beings are of that order 
which, in the Old World, are condemned to ceaseless and unrequited labor. 

We rode like very impudent persons up to the house on the height. The 
view from its site is beautiful and we had it in perfection today! 


Such was Fanny Kemble’s opinion. And yet, within a few 
years of her comments, two of the Colonel’s numerous daughters 
had made up their minds to quit the old family home forever 
because “New York City has grown up beyond Canal Street 
and utterly spoiled our view.” 

It was in about 1787, when his “country” house was finished, 
that John Stevens first seriously took up engineering. He does 
not, in his own letters, fully explain why he thus turned away 
from the law, for which he had been educated at King’s College 
and in which he had long since received his appointment as 
attorney, signed by Admiral Sir William Tryon, last Royal 
Governor of New York. The Colonel merely tells his correspond- 
ents of the time that he has become interested in studying “the 
boiler built by Mr. James Rumsey, of Virginia.” A casual way, 
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indeed, to introduce the subject which was to absorb him for the 
next fifty years. 

Rumsey’s boiler was merely a two hundred foot pipe, bent into 
a coil. Upon this, the Colonel, to use his own word, “animad- 
verted” to the extent of expressing the opinion that it would 
never be kept tight, that its steam space would be so small and so 
variable, due to the flow of water, that it would be very liable to 
bursting, and that it could not, at the best, offer enough surface 
to the heating flame. It therefore struck him that he could 
design a better boiler, himself. 

While he was about this interesting attempt, he read the long- 
winded arguments of Rumsey and of poor old John Fitch, in 
which each openly accused the other of having merely copied his 
own idea for a steam engine to be used ina boat. The difficulty 
which beset these two in attempting to establish priority was 
very probably the thing which influenced John Stevens to peti- 
tion, first the Legislature of New York and then the Federal 
Congress, for an exclusive right—in short, a patent, under the 
Constitutional provision for “encouraging science and the useful 
arts.” In America, as in England, the author or the inventor 
should own the right to the child of his brain. The fruit of this 
petition was the passing, in 1790, of the first United States Patent 
Laws, thus making John Stevens godfather, at least, to all later 
American inventors. 

His own early boiler was a multi-tubular affair; a long step 
forward, with its small bore tubes, opening into heads, or drums, 
at both ends; with its much greater heating surface for a given 
size; and with its greater safety and usefulness in that the bursting 
of one tube would not necessarily wreck the whole. Of course, 
it was to be years before what we moderns know as the water tube 
boiler would come into general use, yet the whole principle, as 
far as men then understood steam and its properties, was em- 
bodied in the Colonel’s patent of 1791. 

In the last decade of the eighteenth century, with the whole 
country stirred by the birth of the Age of Invention, the most 
noticeable lack, in America, was that of capable mechanics; 
opportunities for them in Europe, as compared with openings 
on our side of the Atlantic, were in striking contrast to the situa- 
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tion today. Only here and there was to be found anything more 
mechanically pretentious than a crude mill or forge; tools were 
largely hand made, in the roughest fashion as occasion required; 
and “within the thickness of a worn shilling” was the accepted 
phrase for which our exact science has substituted “machine 
fit.” Of steam engines there were almost none, for such develop- 
ments as those of Watt and Bolton were by law confined to Eng- 
land. Indeed, the records show only three exported from that 
country in a quarter century—one for the pump works at Chan- 
tilly, France, one for Aaron Burr’s Bank under its broad charter 
as a Water Company, and one, still later, for Fulton’s steamboat. 
In 1796, an American built engine was as much an oddity as the 
first Ford car. 

But John Stevens was undismayed. Self taught in mechani- 
cal principles by studying Savery, Newcomen, Watt, he set his 
heart upon a steamboat of his own. An early sharer of his en- 
thusiasm was his sister’s husband, Robert R. Livingston, the 
noted Chancellor of New York, before whom Washington took 
his oath as first President, and the accepted head of his widely 
connected, highly influential family. 

These two associated with themselves, as a third partner, 
Nicholas J. Roosevelt. His share in the work was to be the 
actual building of the boat, at a spot upon the Passaic River, near 
the old foundry of Peter Schuyler—a settlement then called 
Second River but since known as Belleville. There, in fact, the 
work began, only to come immediately under the burden of 
differences of opinion. 

It was the Chancellor’s theory that the engine should drive the 
boat by pumping water up from under her bottom and out 
through a pipe in the stern. This, of course, was not a new idea; 
among others who advocated it was Benjamin Franklin. But 
both Roosevelt and Stevens considered it would prove inefficient, 
the former holding that more direct effect would be obtained by 
putting wheels at the sides of the boat and the latter—ever a 
step ahead—insisting that a wheel or wheels in the stern would 
be the ultimate solution. 

Livingston’s purse-strings were just then far longer than Stev- 
ens’s—indeed, as far as “ready hard” went, they always were, 
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for the Colonel could never rest content with but a single pro- 
gressive activity. Again, it was Livingston, with half a New 
York Legislature made up of powerful relatives or connections, 
who had all the influence; he alone could secure from the State 
the exclusive rights upon the Hudson which would allow him, 
for “‘a boat propelled by steam or fire, at the rate of four miles 
per hour,” a monopoly of the river. 

“I could wish,” wrote Roosevelt to Stevens, “that either your 
plan or mine could be tried instead.”” And Stoudenger, the fore- 
man who was to superintend the making and assembling of the 
mechanical details, remarked: “I will make the drawings and 
build the boat exactly as the Chancellor wants—but don’t blame 
me if it won’t work.” 

After long argument, the Chancellor prevailed. The crude 
little craft, finished in 1798, actually did run upon the Passaic. 
The Spanish Minister and other dignitaries invited to attend the 
trial trip were first amazed to silence at her actually moving, then 
stirred to extravagant praise when she made as much as three and 
a half miles an hour. The Chancellor wrote from Clermont: 
“T anxiously expect the fruit of our labours in seeing you arrive 
here at the rate of 5 miles an hour on the day you have set. Mr. 
De Labeyarre has prepared his battery to give you a salute when 
you pass Red Hook!” 

But the horizontal wheel-and-pump machine was too much for 
its boat; in a very short time, to the infinite disappointment of all 
concerned, the pipe connections were torn apart by the racking 
strain and the seams of the boat itself were started. 

Roosevelt’s attention wandered off to pumps for the Phila- 
delphia Water Company, and guns for the new frigates, while 
Livingston soon was absorbed in the duties of international 
diplomacy and his Ministry to France. At the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, John Stevens, in the face of several 
cruelly disappointing failures, still persisted. On the lower lawn 
at Hoboken he erected a tiny summer house in which he made 
drawings and long calculations; in the primitive shops of Mc- 
Queen and others on the New York side he ordered cylinders and 
shafting on designs of his own. His hope and his purpose may 
well stand in his own words: 
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Could we be so fortunate as to hit upon such a mode of applying the steam 
engine to the purposes of navigation as would enable us to avail ourselves to the 
full extent of its powers, the reciprocal exchange of the production and manu- 
factures of one country for those of another would result. The earth would 
everywhere be stimulated to bring forth with its utmost vigor; civilization 
and the arts would rapidly spread themselves over the whole face of the 
globe. Then, and not till then, might it be said with truth that man was 
really master of this world and that everything in it was subservient to his 
will. 


This language he himself called “rhapsody,” yet it does ex- 
press his never-to-be-abandoned object. 

“Wheels in the stern” was his constant maxim—today, we 
might call it his slogan. The sculls and the water wheels of the 
ancient, ever resourceful Chinese, gave him one hint; the screw 
of Archimedes supplied another. Though it doubtless could not 
be claimed for any one man that he actually invented the screw 
propeller, certain it is that, in its development, John Stevens 
was thirty years ahead of everyone else. 

The single-screw “smoke jack fly,” as his friends were wont 
derisively to name it, appeared in a boat launched from Hobo- 
ken in 1803. One of its first casualties was the explosion of its 
boiler, necessitating the prompt building of another and a strong- 
er. But its main defect appears to have been recognized by the 
Colonel as poor steering qualities, that later very familiar tend- 
ency “to run in circles.” 

A year later, the Colonel was taking into his confidence that 
noted Philadelphia physicist, Dr. Robert Hare, Jr., inventor 
of the oxygen blowpipe. He wrote to him: 


My present method is in various respects preferable. 

To the extremity of an axis passing through the stern of the boat is fixed a 
number of arms or wings like those of a windmill. These arms are made capa- 
ble of ready adjustment, so as that the most advantageous obliquity of their 
angle may be attained after a few trials. It is absolutely necessary to have 
at least two, revolving in opposite directions, to prevent the tendency to rotation 
which a single wheel gives to the boat. 


The italics appearing in this quotation are added to emphasize 
how far advanced was the Colonel in the proper principle of 
what he actually had constructed, the first twin screw steam- 
boat in the world. To look at the rough sketch which he made 
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upon the margin of this letter to Dr. Hare is to see a surprisingly 
good representation of the commonplace modern propeller. 
Moreover, it was not carried upon a shaft through the sternpost, 
like those of Ericsson and others, so many years after, but sup- 
ported by struts outside the boat’s hull. 

Steam pressures of the day were not up to the demands of the 
propeller. To most experimenters, both here and abroad, any- 
thing over ten pounds to the square inch was something to be 
“viewed with grave concern.” When Colonel Stevens sent 
his eldest son to England, to see Watt and submit the design of 
a boiler calculated to stand a hundred pounds, the great Briton 
himself, by then advanced in years, declared the design far too 
perilous to consider. In point of fact, not enough was known 
about packings and tight joints, in that early day, to make high- 
pressure steam at all a comfortable shipmate. Under such 
circumstances, this first real steamboat upon the Hudson River 
suffered in efficiency but nevertheless made many trips from 
Hoboken to the Battery. The lineal motion of its piston was 
transferred through a yoke to two shackle bars,—as John Stev- 
ens called them, though modern engineers will recognize them 
more readily as connecting rods,—thence to short shafts cogged 
into the propeller shafting. 

The late Professor James Renwick of Columbia, has left this 
record behind him: 

I recollect a crowd collected at the Battery, back in 1804 or 5. When I 
asked what was going forward, I was told that “Jack” Stevens was about to 
cross the Hudson in a steamboat. I went down to the pier and saw the boat. 
The greasy individual in the stern beside Jack was, I believe, Robert Stevens. 
I could see the engine and the boiler but I could see nothing, above the water, 
to show how the boat was driven. Long afterward, John Ward, who was in 
that crowd, told me of seeing the engine and the propellers set up in McQueen’s 
shop. That was the first twin screw in the world and, forty years after it, as 
luck would have it, we two were on a committee appointed by the American 
Institute to decide whether Colonel Stevens had invented it. 


The “long afterward” came when the Colonel’s sons, in 1844, 
cleaned up the old engine, restored the propellers and exhibited 
them anew. The boat then made eight miles an hour, a con- 
siderable speed when it is recalled that later craft, such as the 
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Clermont, never claimed more than five and a half. Indeed, as 
to that, Fulton himself is on record as believing that this latter 
was about the “maximum practicable and paying speed.” 

To proceed upon a larger scale became, in 1805, the Colonel’s 
purpose. In view of the boiler difficulties mentioned, he de- 
termined to take what he considered to be really a step back- 
ward, to adopt Nicholas Roosevelt’s suggestion of paddle-wheels. 
These, said the Colonel, would, without doubt, eventually be 
replaced by the stern wheel; for the present, however, they would 
suffice. Accordingly, he laid down his plans for a vessel one hun- 
dred feet long, sixteen feet beam, and six feet four “from keel 
floor to lower deck beams.” Provided he himself supplied the 
beams, planks, engine and machinery, he found that Nathan 
Sayre, Joseph Morgan, and their associate shipwrights, would 
build her for nine hundred dollars. 

At this promising point, John Stevens ran into a most for- 
midable obstacle. It is, of course, well known to all that Chan- 
cellor Livingston came back from France, bringing with him 
renewed enthusiasm, a Bolton and Watt engine—and Robert 
Fulton. Equally well known is it that the Livingston influence 
promptly procured from the New York Legislature a renewal 
of the grant of the Hudson River for boats “propelled by steam 
or fire.”” Before this monopoly had been proved unconstitutional, 
much bitterness had been engendered, much time had been lost 
in useless litigation and, in the end, it took no less a person than 
Chief Justice Marshall to read the law aright and establish 
federal supervision of interstate commerce. Until that time 
came, the waters that ran below Castle Point were no longer 
open to John Stevens. 

However, he completed his new boat, naming her, perhaps as 
hope arisen from the ashes of his plans, the Pheniz. With the 
Hudson denied him, he proposed sending her down the Jersey 
coast to the Delaware and, to accomplish a voyage then un- 
heard of for a steam vessel, he put her in the hancs of Robert, 
just then turned twenty-one. 

On half a dozen sheets, of note-paper size, Robert has left us the 
laconic story of that voyage. The Journal of the Steam boat 
Pheniz’s passage begins: 
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Sat’y, June 10th, 1809. Cast off from the wharf at 11 o’clock A.M., the 
wind at S.S.E. a pleasant breeze but foggy. Got up our steam by noon. 


So, in brief sentences, it continues, mentioning the schooner, 
oddly enough sent as escort but soon lost sight of in a gathering 


gale. 


Monday, 12th. Steering for Sandy Hook, blowing very hard, while crossing 
the bay one of the revolution wheels on the Starboard side gave way at 2 
P.M. Anchored in Spermacetti Cove. Shifted the buckets to Starboard. 


Day after day there are short comments on the weather, al- 
ways bad, and an added note of speculation as to the where- 
abouts of the schooner. For her part, she was carrying on her 
own struggle with the winds, her crew pretty well convinced 
that they had already seen the last of “that little tea kettle.” 
But the Journal goes steadily, if briefly, on. “‘Wednesday, 21st, 
45 mins. past 7 came abreast of Cape May,” and headed up the 
Delaware in order that Robert might add, under Friday, the 23rd, 
“Anchored at 9 o’clock abreast Market Street Wharf, Phila- 
delphia.” There are scarcely a thousand words in the whole 
Journal, but it was characteristic of Robert Stevens, who in- 
herited his father’s brilliant mind without his agile pen, that he 
should so casually toss off this first hand account of what was 
destined for a place in history as the first ocean voyage ever 
made by a steam vessel. 

She was stout hearted, that little Phenix. Colonel Stevens 
had good reason to be proud of her, as the first of a steady suc- 
cession of Delaware “liners,” each faster and more “elegantly 
furnished” than the last. Later, when the monopoly had been 
broken, these boats and their younger sisters came back to 
queen it, in size and speed, upon the Hudson. 

As has been suggested, the monopoly fight is an interesting 
story, though one too long to tell here. Yet it should be noted 
that correspondence now available indicates an error in the 
conclusions of those authorities who have held that Fulton, 
had he been sole owner of the Hudson grant, would have com- 
promised with Stevens. It was Livingston, rather, who had this 
disposition—quite possibly because he had signed an agreement 
with Roosevelt and Stevens, as far back as 1800, by which the 
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three bound themselves to share in steamboat enterprises on 
the river for the succeeding twenty years. But it was scarcely 
to be expected that the Colonel himself would compromise, 
when it is remembered that the condition offered him was his 
payment of one-third the experimental expenses incurred by the 
other two, in France. They had, after all, together spent no 
more there than he, alone, had spent here. For the rest, it 
appears that Fulton could not brook the thought that any but 
he, and he alone, could design anything in the way of a steam- 
boat. Upon that rock, all hope of real compromise was split. 

Robert, James, Edwin and John; to these four sons and a 
number of Stockton nephews and cousins, Colonel Stevens 
could soon afford to turn over the care and management of 
steamboats, while he bent his own energies to other things. As 
early as 1807, he accepted the prophecy of a new war with Eng- 
land; to meet it, he designed, with Robert, an “elongated shell” 
of more accurate flight and greater penetration than the common 
round cannon ball. Some thousands of these shells were made 
for the Navy, and their lineal descendants now fill the racks 
of battleship magazines on all the Seven Seas. With such am- 
munition, argued the Colonel, the United States should have a 
whole fleet equipped with engines. 

“Thus,” said he, “when it comes to the next engagement, 
our ships will be able to choose their own time to fight and so 
destroy any possible enemy.” 

This, of course, is one of the great primary objects of all naval 
strategy, toward which all study and doctrine, all drill and 
practice, should always be directed. Yet the opportunity to 
achieve it, at a bound, escaped the nation for many years be- 
cause, before the war of 1812, John Stevens occupied this position 
almost alone. 

At this same period, he was experimenting with armor as a 
protection for ships, in an elementary effort to be carried much 
farther forward by his sons. But his most important activity, 
in the light of its bearing upon the future prosperity of his country, 
was along a line which he hewed out entirely with his own hands. 

Among his classmates at King’s College, forty years earlier, 
had been Gouverneur Morris, at this time head of the New 
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York Canal Commission. To him, the Colonel spoke his mind 
openly. He asked: 


Had we not far better save some of this money appropriated for canals, 
and invest it in something which, in the long run, will prove more useful? I 
am aware that today (1812) there are no Steam Rail Roads anywhere in the 
world, but that is not to say that they will not surely come. Railways will 
permit a man at one extreme of our country to visit a man at the other end 
and seek his real opinion upon any national question; railways will bring the 
products of our farmers’ efforts to a speedy market; and, best of all, railways 
will lay unbreakable bonds of union across our States. We must, sooner or 
later, have railways—why not expend a small amount, now, for experiment? 


From Maine to Florida, they laughed at him. His petitions 
to the New Jersey Legislature caused the veteran Solons therein 
to advise their incoming colleagues: “Look out for a rather 
short, grey-haired man, with a crazy idea he calls railroads— 
a damned fool named John Stevens.” Public men of every 
rank and grade replied to his almost endless letters, only to say 
that they “‘did not know enough about steam to understand the 
plan,” or that “Congress is shortly rising and would hesitate 
to consider new business this session.”” Among such doubters 
were Jefferson, Rufus King, John Jay, De Witt Clinton, and a 
score of others. While the Colonel explained, cajoled, and 
pleaded, even his own family were sceptics. Mrs. Stevens, 
writing to her son Richard, a surgeon in the navy, had this to 
tell him: 

Your Papa is now at Harrisburg. He wants the legislature of Pennsylvania 
to let him build a Rail Road from Pittsburg to Harrisburg, but I tell him even 
if he gets the Act he will never get a subscriber. 


And Richard’s sister says, in a letter of her own: 

Papa is busy with a new scheme he calls a Rail Road, which is to make us all 
heiresses! 

New Jersey and Pennsylvania did, in fact, finally grant the 
charters. But it was years more before any companies could 
be incorporated with officers and directors of more than the 
most tepid interest, of any but the most curiously limited vision. 
George Stephenson’s British Rocket of 1829 was a tested and 
proved affair before John Stevens’s countrymen adopted an 
altered opinion of the picture he had given them of an America 
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covered with miles of steel; of trainloads of produce always on 
‘the move; of an army hurried to any frontier to meet an emer- 
gency; and of travellers passing, as he put it, “readily from 
New York to Philadelphia in two to three hours.” Still, he 
has a railroad monument, for a good part of today’s great Penn- 
sylvania system was finally built under the very charters which 
he wrung from unwilling lawmakers. Happily, too, for him- 
self, he did live until 1838, by which time men were fast becom- 
ing as railroad-mad as they had been steamboat-mad twenty- 
five years earlier. The “damned fool” and his teachings were 
finally accepted. 


Such, in brief outline, was Colonel John Stevens of Hoboken. 
While he planted pomegranate trees and Chinese chrysanthe- 
mums in his garden, he planned a new steam engine; while he en- 
tertained his friends at a féte champétre, he made them examine 
his newest experiment. The greater part of his life was given 
to three objects—the creation of these United States, the found- 


ing of their commercial prosperity, and their defense against all 
possible enemies. To his sons and grandsons he left it to com- 
plete works which cannot here be included. Chapter by chap- 
ter, or in its entirety, his was no mean record. 

ARCHIBALD Doucias TURNBULL. 


MY KINGDOM FOR A CAYUSE 
BY BURGES JOHNSON 


Ir a horse and a dog commend me I may retain my self-respect 
in the face of human rebuffs. It is true that a dog may be some- 
thing of a sycophant, as Mrs. Mary Austin asserts; ever since he 
deserted the wild pack and chose man’s company. But a horse! 
The trouble is to find one. I do not mean a livery horse, for he 
must have lost in some degree his sense of discrimination. The 
compliment must come from a horse that has time enough on his 
hoofs to look me over and measure my qualities. 

As a boy I was granted several opportunities to get to know 
horses whose sensibilities had not been dulled. That was a good 
many years ago, in old Mexico, and some of those horses were 
merely passing acquaintances; yet it seems to me that I remember 
their personalities quite as well as I recall many humans of the 
same period whose companionship may have lasted a bit longer. 
Two or three of them, moreover, belong in that miscellaneous 
company of God’s creatures which have been willing to become 
my friends. Recollections of boyhood rides through sagebrush 
and mesquite are fragmentary; a mosaic of tiny pieces that can be 
of small interest to others, though the whole picture has rare charm 
for me. I mention it to make you understand, if I may, how 
greatly I desired my children to learn what it means to have the 
companionship of horses. So together we have sought them, my 
family and I, in different parts of the country, as finances and con- 
flicting duties permitted. 

There are plenty of horses in the East. But the day’s control 
of a rented horse that was ridden by someone else yesterday and 
will have still another rider tomorrow does not make for mutual 
understanding, or a good mount. If you and a horse would get 
to know each other, you must have the care of him; that means a 
stable, and a programme that is difficult for a college professor, for 
reasons I need not discuss. But a ride of several days’ duration 
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through upper New England, even on a hired horse, was an idea 
that suggested delightful possibilities; points of interest are so 
near together in that part of the country, and there are so many 
back roads. People must occasionally do it, yet I suspect that if 
they do, they start out from their own stables on their own horses. 

But my daughter and I lately made a small attempt of the sort. 
We rode for a week across New Hampshire intoVermont and back, 
trying to avoid the motor highways which are spoiled for such 
riding. At our first nightfall we entered a county seat in New 
Hampshire, and spent wearisome hours trying to find a boarding 
stable. One clue that we confidently followed led to a barn that 
had become a garage only a day or two before. There were still 
stalls in it, but they stored the family trunks, and there was no 
feed to be had. Finally, when we were thoroughly tired and very 
hungry, we found the stable of a building contractor who used 
horses, and he made space for us. 

That little city was typical. On one other evening we left the 
matter of a night’s lodging until too late, and were forced to in- 
quire at the hotel in a very small town indeed. There was a barn 
attached, so we were hopeful. They could bed and feed us, of 
course, and find stalls for our horses; but they had no horse feed. 
The manager was apologetic, but he had run out of hay and oats 
some time before, and there had been no occasion to get a fresh 
supply. In fact, we were the first actual equestrians that had 
stopped there in a decade. The local feed store was closed, but I 
routed out the proprietor and wearily lugged our feed the length 
of the village street. 

Such experiences led us to avoid villages at nightfall and seek 
outlying farms. With our horses’ needs as our excuse, we always 
managed to get beds for ourselves as well; and we came to bless 
the necessity. No one ever overcharged us; the balance was usu- 
ally on the other side. With our horses in the barn we felt some- 
how more immediately at home, and our pleasantest recollections 
of that trip are of the evenings spent in New Hampshire farmyards 
or on the back porch, after supper dishes were redded up, talking 
of horses and crops and cabbages and kings. On one farm there 
was a Morgan horse which had politely given up his stall for us. 
He was a powerful, pure blooded youngster, recently presented to 
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our farmer host by a lady who had owned and trained him. She 
was moving to a large city and would not take him along; so she 
had given him to the neighbor whose own horses seemed best cared 
for, on condition that he should never be sold. That horse played 
around the place like a kitten; a rather embarrassing pet until you 
realized that he had every desire not to hurt you. Twice he pushed 
his whole self through the porch door into the kitchen begging 
sugar. He would rush at one the full length of the farmyard like 
a whirlwind, stop dead in his tracks two feet away, pick up the 
handkerchief you dropped, and muzzle it into your hand with a 
grand manner. There are beautiful horses in New England of 
Vermont’s own breed, but I fear they are not for me until my 
ship comes in. 

We got our two mounts from a man who supplies many of the 
boys’ and girls’ summer camps in his neighborhood; and perhaps 
those camps may bring riding horses back into more general favor. 
One day on our ride, not far from Squam Lake, we met a farmer 
driving a team. He stopped us: “How’ll you trade that roan?” 
he asked. ‘“She’d match up well with one I’ve got, and I'd like 
to talk trade.” 

I told him she wasn’t mine, and gave the owner’sname. “Tell 
him my name when you get back,” said the farmer, “and that 
I’m right here any time, ready to dicker.”» When our week’s 
ride was over I remembered that commission. The owner of our 
horses made a note of the matter. 

“Are you going to do anything about it?” I asked. 

“You betcha! The first time I can get up that way. I'd go 
anywhere on the chance of a hoss trade.” There are also Yan- 
kees still left in New England. 

But horses in open country were what I wanted my children 
to know before it was too late. Considering what motor cars have 
done, and what family airplanes and children’s gliders and unfore- 
told winged contraptions may still do, I have felt the need of haste. 
So the search has gone on, and some of the results have been 
surprising. Where horses have in the recent past been the 
commonest means of locomotion, the social attitude against them 
has become most marked. Once upon a time it was au fait to 
ride a bicycle. Now they are no longer a fashionable toy, but a 
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convenience for the “lower classes”. Laborers ride to work on 
them. ‘The students ride bicycles at Vassar,” I chance to say 
in the course of conversation. “Bicycles! At Vassar!!” Overalls 
at an afternoon tea? 

In a Western town which ten years ago was in the midst of wide- 
spread cattle country, where in fact they still stage an annual rodeo 
advertised by the Chamber of Commerce, I asked for a riding 
horse. My host was mildly amused. “There isn’t any livery in 
town,” hesaid. “But you ought to be able to get one somewhere 
hereabouts, by the hour. You might get one in from some ranch, 
but you’d have difficulty arranging for his keep. You can always 
rent a Ford if you want to ride around by yourself.” 

So it goes in the cities and towns of Oklahoma and Wyoming 
and Colorado. Riding horses are still common enough; they are 
still needed in the workaday business of that country. But in 
more than one sense they are common. They cost too little in 
money and too much in inconvenience. If you were old fashioned 
enough to wish to ride a bicycle through the parks and along the 
boulevards of Boston or Buffalo during a fortnight’s visit, would 
you know where to go to get a wheel, and convenient places for 
quick repairs? There are no longer any bicycle racks in front of 
Eastern tea rooms. There are no more hitching posts in Denver. 
But the Chamber of Commerce will be able to tell you how many 
motor cars are owned by Denver citizens. 

Of course the horse has value as a symbol. The delegates to a 
Rotary convention will go from some of these Western cities at- 
tired in riding regalia with “chapps” and spurs, though no one of 
them may ever have straddled a horse. And though many an- 
nual rodeos and cowboy festivals are staged, with contests “open 
to all comers”’, it is the professional rider, doing the circuit from 
one to another, who carries off the prizes. 

But here in New Mexico at last we found our horses. This is 
a backward State, so they tell me, and in terms of Anglo-Saxon 
America that may be true. The dominant blood here is not 
Anglo-Saxon but Spanish, with claims upon the soil nearly a cen- 
tury older than those the English blood has upon New England, 
Some of the phases of this backwardness are such as I would glad- 
ly walk backward to enjoy. Horses came into the country with 
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the Spanish in 1541, and the conservative descendants of the first 
Europeans still use them for business and pleasure. The native 
house building and communal living Indians adopted and bred 
them. They belong! 

On a ranch high up on the slopes of the Sangre de Cristo range 
we hired our first New Mexican horses. They would seem un- 
lovely little creatures in the eyes of an Eastern livery-man; but we 
rode them many miles in the wide spreading shadows of stately 
Douglas firs to points above timber line, or over the plain toward 
unbelievable sunsets, or let them pick their own sure steps down 
the sides of cafions into cool depths pillared with rocks carved into 
grotesque and colorful shapes. Three riding on such horses make 
a party of six people! Leave one of the animals comfortably at 
home, and he will mourn like a disappointed child; and when the 
travelers come back, he will hear and recognize the hoof beats 
while they are still far down the road and call to them with joyful 
whinnies, to be answered at once by the returning ones. After a 
long ride, that is as cheery a greeting as a light in the window. 

We paid for those first horses ten dollars apiece for the summer. 
We fed them by renting alfalfa pasturage at twenty dollars, and 
turned the horses loose in it to get their food from the growing 
stalk. They throve so well on this without dry grain that Spanish 
neighbors offered us other horses in return for their keep. But 
three we found to be a satisfactory number. Whenever the five 
of us wished to ride together we could easily get two more from our 
kindly landlord, or from neighbors. 

Part of the day’s exercise was catching them. Not one had the 
slightest objection to the saddle, but being caught was part of the 
game. A few low cedars grew in the far corner of the pasture, and 
again and again have I seen the horses make for that shelter at 
first sight of us and hide there. Undoubtedly they hid, because 
as we crossed the field they would move so as to keep the trees be- 
tween us. They were full of whims, coming up to the bridle on 
one day, and on the next leading us a half hour’s chase. The sur- 
est way to catch them was to send our seven-year-old daughter 
through the alfalfa with a short rope in one hand and a bridle held 
behind her back in the other. Her small head did not show above 
the grass tops, and one could follow her course only by the swaying 
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of the stalks as she pushed her way through. Her approach never 
failed to interest even the whimsiest pony. He would peer down at 
her with his ears cocked forward, until she had tossed the loose end 
of the rope over his neck. Then the game was over; she had won, 
and he was technically tied. 

On the day when those first three horses were ours to command, 
I felt as though I had regained long lost friends of my boyhood. 
I became at once jealously concerned about small details of their 
care. Tie ropes must be knotted exactly as I had once knotted 
them. There was but one way to fasten a cinch. I brought one 
of the horses near the cabin for exhibition purposes and was busy 
staking him as I talked. “‘However friendly they are,” I said to 
the assembled young, “never forget that you must saddle and 
mount from the proper side, and always be considerate of their 
hind hoofs.”” I was squatting over the iron stake, and the horse 
as he bent down his head to consider me slobbered my neck. I 
looked up and slapped his cheek admonishingly. At the slap he 
swung instantly around, and one of his hind hoofs smashed the 
watch in my belt pocket. Then he began nibbling grass as though 
nothing had happened. No classroom lecture was ever more aptly 
illustrated. But I had treasured that watch. 

As I write this we are living in a five-room adobe house in old 
Santa Fé. During two former summers we found our horses 
among the forested mountains of northern New Mexico, and now 
we are tasting city life. Here ancient and modern civilization 
rub elbows at every street corner and a motorist may be forced 
every few moments to slow down to a horse’s pace because some 
rider occupies the middle of the city street. In this very mansion 
of ours mud walls and mud floors enclose electric lights and mod- 
ern plumbing. There is grass growing on our roof. The wire 
fence of our corral is twenty feet away from our bedroom door, and 
the three horses standing with their necks stretched over the top 
wire see when I get up in the morning, and nicker for their oats. 

These three are no lovelier than any others we have tempora- 
rily owned, except perhaps the little pinto which is the baby of the 
household. He it is who pretends he does not want to be bridled, 
but who cries if he is left alone; who steals the feed of the others; 
and often lies down to sleep at night like a kitten. Two of these 
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horses we hired for ten dollars a month each, though I suspect that 
is under the market rate for tourists. The other we get for his 
keep, which averages eight dollars a month. We have renamed 
them War, Famine and Pestilence, but we usually forget and 
call each one of them anything. Famine, our bony black steed, is 
as old and wise as Pestilence, the pinto, is young and foolish. 
They tell us that once upon a time the black was locoed, and that 
although he has recovered from the drug-like influence of the poi- 
sonous weed, it has left some undesirable traits of nervous irritabil- 
ity. But we have decided that this is the malicious gossip of a 
small neighborhood, probably started by some other horse with a 
jealous disposition. At any rate he responds to kindness, and is 
the favored mount with us all, though usually we leave him 
trailing a short rope over night, for easier catching in the 
morning. 

War, the sorrel, goes calmly about his own business, biting the 
other horses without discrimination if either reaches for his oats. 
Animosities disappear between meals, and during the heat of the 
day they have a pleasing social custom. Two of them stand 
closely side by side, the head of one by the flank of the other, so 
that each switching tail serves a double purpose; for it keeps the 
flies off the side of its owner and off the face of a friend. I note 
that this is generally done by twos. The third horse, which- 
ever he happens to be, stands a little apart, attending to his own 
flies as best he can. But if some new interest draws one of the 
pair away, the third strolls up and establishes his own reciprocal 
arrangement. 

Close acquaintance with these little horses reveals a surprising 
variety of facial expression, though at first sight a herd of them 
may seem facially as much alike to us as Chinese. I am forever 
discovering resemblances between their faces and those of certain 
human friends of mine; or else wondering just who is it they do 
look like. They are all nervously active, and that is their mis- 
fortune. Eastern tourists who can sit on a horse come out here 
and ride them to pieces, thinking that as long as a horse consents 
to go he is able to go. Every renter of horses in Santa Fé has in- 
credible stories to tell of such tourist callousness or sheer brutality. 
The Spanish native of New Mexico, unlike the Mexican, treats 
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his horses pretty well; and the native Indians treat them even 
better. 

I suppose that we must be classed as tourists here, but Heaven 
knows I am made ashamed of my tribe every now and then. The 
other day a motor car stopped before our house; a man and a 
woman got out and came to our corral fence to look at the pinto, 
while a little girl waited in thecar. I joined them to pass the time 
of day, or chat about horses; but they cared for no amenities. 
They wanted to buy or hire the pinto for the little girl. I said I 
did not own him, but named the man who did, and suggested that 
he might have other horses. They left at once, and I learned 
later that they offered the owner many times the rental I was pay- 
ing if he would break the arrangement with me. I often pass the 
house in New York where that man lives, and some day I am go- 
ing to throw a horseshoe through a window of it. 

I would rather talk about the manners of horses than the man- 
ners of tourists; yet I must admit that the manners of our three 
are bad at feeding time. Pestilence impatiently tips his box over 
at the start, and after trampling some of his oats into the ground, 
makes a grab for War’s share. But War is quite able to take care 
of his own. We have at last humiliated them by roping them to 
separate posts. The old black eats slowly and cleanly; when his 
container is nearly empty he tips it over upon its side and then 
back again, without spilling any on the ground, thus collecting 
the remainder along one side of the box for easier eating. I had 
never noticed before how a horse’s upper lip resembles the tip of 
an elephant’s trunk in its motions. I have been told that an 
elephant can pick upa pin. A horse can pick up a single oat from 
the ground by a sweep of his upper lip, and bring up no dirt with 
it. In the same way he selects the blades of grass that he prefers, 
when grazing, separating with his long upper lip some sweet grainy 
stalk from other less desirable blades that grow close about it. 

It is hard to believe that motor cars will ever crowd horses out 
of Santa Fé, but the very thought is depressing. Horses are for- 
ever straying into the streets; if the owner does not quickly fol- 
low them up they are impounded by the police, and it costs the 
owner two dollars or so to redeem them. One cheerful roan, with 
a long rangey stride, which lives a block or two up the street, has 
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found out where we keep our alfalfa. Four times he has escaped 
from his corral and come to us on the run, managing to snatch one 
or two mouthfuls from a bale before his small boy owner, scolding 
volubly in Spanish, has roped him away. He departs cheerfully 
enough, evidently saying to himself, “ Well, so much to the good!” 
Two little broncos strolled into our yard yesterday and looked 
over the corral fence at our own three which were feeding. Then 
they strolled about, curiously smelling of the hammock and the 
trees and the weeds which pass fora lawn. They seemed to have 
every intention of staying for the afternoon, until they saw our 
youngest approaching with a rope; then they left side by side at 
full speed. 

The city is small enough for one to get away from paved streets 
after a ten minute canter in any direction. Then, though we are 
already seven thousand feet above sea level, roads and trails in any 
direction carry one higher still to enjoy outlooks that defy de- 
scription. Yet we love to ride though the streets of Santa Fé, 
watching the varied population strolling about its business. Al- 
most alone among our American cities, here the native seems 
to have assimilated the newcomer. The numerically dominant 
Spanish do not surrender their musical native speech, nor the 
many Indians their picturesque dress when they come in to mar- 
ket from their pueblos. Anglo-Saxons, especially the children, 
quite unaffectedly adopt sombreros and brilliant scarves; and here 
at last even a man may express his soul’s longing for colorful and 
varied attire, and go about unremarked. 

I like to jog along between these rows of one-story adobe 
houses that crowd up against the street line. It pleases me to 
fancy that any such habitation, long abandoned, melts away and 
in time flows back into the earth whence it grew, instead of tum- 
bling into an unsightly clapboard and shingle ruin. Nor have 
I any quarrel with the new “Santa Fé type” of architecture, that 
borrows from Hopi and Mexican adobe; a hybrid that is soft and 
picturesque of outline, and full of comfort within. English 
country house and New England colonial are equally hybrids, if 
you like, combining certain older forms and adapting them to cur- 
rent needs and surro::ndings. 

In these Western searches after horses we have had to forego the 
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thought of a European trip or a motor tour, or some more usual 
method of spending the savings laid by for a summer. But we 
have been more successful here than among New England hills; 
and the trail which eventually brought us to Santa Fé led over 
the Colorado line, past ancient Taos, along between the deep 
cafion of the Rio Grande and the thirteen thousand foot sum- 
mits of the Sangre de Cristo, and we feel that we found a king- 
dom and our horses too. 

Even royalty has its trials. This morning I was wakened at 
five-thirty by a great clangor that seemed to arise at the very 
threshold of our outside bedroom door. It was a bright morning, 
cool and clear, that promised once again the opalesque wonder of 
a New Mexican day. The pinto, our spoiled child, evidently felt 
that such a day should begin promptly. So he was rolling an 
empty water bucket around, kicking and nosing it here and there, 
and with every effort making a louder noise. There was no choice 
about it. I had to go out in my pajamas and feed the three of 
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OUR GARDEN 
BY MRS. WILLIAM LOWELL PUTNAM 


Ir anyone picking up this essay hopes to glean from it informa- 
tion of value about gardening he will find himself in the position 
of the young and enthusiastic collector of moths who sought 
in the library for a book which would be helpful to him in 
his specialty. His mother found him some time later curled up 
in a chair with knitted brows, poring over the book he had se- 
lected. On peeping over his shoulder, she found it was entitled 
Advice to Young Moth-ers; but, strange to say, in spite of the title 
his expression indicated that he had not found the information he 
sought! 

Our garden is what it is from necessity. That it should exist 
at all is because of our need of the charm of flowers. That it 
exists in the form it takes is due to other necessities—some in- 
trinsic and some in part extrinsic to us. 

Our place is one where it was necessary to follow the teachings 
of the Scriptures and found our house upon a rock, partly be- 
cause we should otherwise have lost our view, and partly because 
it would have been well nigh impossible to find a place large 
enough to build a house which was without rock throughout a 
large part of its area. This persistence of rock is what I mean by 
the extrinsic reason for the garden being what it is. With the 
exception of the flower border, which has found a place for itself 
between the rock and the grassy field, and the seedling garden 
and nursery, in the low land near the cold frames, almost every 
bit of garden has been won from the rock by terracing—or 
occasionally by blasting it away. 

In rare spots a few flowers have found a foothold by boring 
among tree roots, for there are grand old trees on the place 
where the rocks are not. Oaks, black and red and white, the 
latter our favorites, have grown here since long before white 
men settled on the land, and they are flourishing today, and are 
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carefully guarded from harm. Under them in early spring 
crocuses and golden dafiodils have blossomed yearly since we put 
them there, some twenty years and more ago. They live hap- 
pily, and multiply. I never feel that flowers or other things are 
quite happy unless they do that, and these bulbs do, but the white 
Narcissus poeticus with us dies out, and so the pleasure it gives is 
not so great to me, for it does not fulfill my criterion of satisfac- 
tion. Another joy-giving harbinger of spring is the blue squill. 
Like crocuses, these spread till they make patches of the sky 
wherever a bulb was set—no exposure is too cold for them and a 
glimpse of their bouquets of sapphire blue fill the heart with the 
buoyancy of spring. 

As there is so little place for a proper garden, odd things are to 
be found anywhere, peeping out at unexpected places because 
they have nowhere else to grow. A clump of English bluebells, 
like a delicate wood hyacinth, grows beside the beach path 
through the woods, and they surprise me just as much every year 
as if we had not put them there ourselves, for they always seem as 
if in their own birthplace. The almost lilac color of the pink kind 
is if possible even more lovely than the blue. Both bloom when 
all other bulbs are only memories and are doubly precious on that 
account. The native red lilies thrive all through the woods, but 
we have not succeeded in making other kinds happy. The Japa- 
nese lilies will bloom one year but after that their place knows 
them no more. With the Canada lily and the more common 
kinds I cannot be so sure, for people walking through one’s woods 
have a strange feeling that wild flowers are everyone’s to pick, no 
matter where found. Of course in planting in wild places one 
tries to do it as nearly as possible as nature does, so that many 
most carefully planted things seem to the casual stroller to be 
wild. If they but knew it, we had so much rather have them pick 
the flowers from the cultivated flower garden than from the wild 
one. I wonder what the effect of a sign would be reading thus— 
“If you feel that you must pick flowers, please pick them from 
the flower garden near the house!” 

We have done good team work with our garden, for one had 
ideas and the other generally carried them out. For instance, he 
wanted some rosebeds which could only be had by extensive 
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terracing, so it fell to my lot to supervise the building of these 
terraces, as he had not just then the time to do it. It meant a 
four-foot wall at the bottom of the bed to get depth enough at the 
top, and the bottom of this wall in the upper terrace was on a 
level with the top of the lower bed. A sort of homemade pergola 
with climbing roses in the lower bed and Penzance sweet briars 
hanging over from the upper brings the two beds into one whole. 
By building the wall on a slight slant, with loam between the 
stones, and sowing it with seed, we have in one place a wonder- 
fully fragrant snowdrift of arabis, which though not very long 
lived is self-perpetuating, which is almost as good. Another 
of the high walls is a glory of golden alyssum whose stems are as 
big as your finger with age. This is a joyous plant, for its color 
is equalled by nothing but the sunshine and it thrives on our 
hardest winters. Another lively occupant for terrace walls is 
the aubretia, which is of many lovely shades, from violet and 
lavender to a deep red purple. We have made English wall- 
flowers winter in sheltered walls, and they are far lovelier grown 
in this way than in a garden bed, for they look and are at home. 
But they are shy of our winters, and so usually, though I hate to 
do it, for I do not like to practise deception on plants or people, 
we start them early in the frames and then set them out as soon 
as the weather grows mild. If they are started early enough they 
can be tricked into blooming the same spring, although they are 
by nature biennials, and even though made to blossom the same 
year they are not bumptious like precocious children, but very 
lovely. 

The one real flower garden was blasted out in building part of 
the house, and is the joy of my life, for it is directly under the 
windows of the living room and dining room, and of our bed- 
rooms as well. There is nothing regular about it, it could not be 
both regular and mine, and it is unquestionably the latter. 
Somewhere near what might be the middle—if it had one—is the 
bird bath, which is almost as much a joy to us as to the birds. 
It is low and flat, for we find that birds like to hop in on a level; I 
suppose it is better hopping that way. The bath is in the shade 
of a Japanese cherry tree given me by one of our boys when he 
and it were small. This tree is the glory of the garden in the 
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spring, when it is filled with pink and white loveliness. The 
birds love it, too, and its shade, and, oddly enough, they seem es- 
pecially to enjoy spattering the water about when it is raining. 
They seem to feel a desire to help on the shower. The robins 
nest each year in a fly honeysuckle bush on the edge of the gar- 
den, and others raise their broods in the wistaria which grows up 
the house wall. Another wall is lovely with a yellow climbing 
Chinese rose, hardy and an early bloomer and what the cata- 
logues call very floriferous, which is much better than it sounds. 
I have found a place in this garden where the tree peonies thrive, 
which were brought to me from Japan by one of our children. I 
had tried them nearby first without success. It is odd how par- 
ticular some plants are! They seem as unreasonable about their 
habitat as do asthmatics to those who haven’t the malady. I 
have had the same experience with Japanese anemones, but it is 
not peculiar to plants from the other side of the world, for the 
blue salvia does likewise. Now I come to think of it, I do not 
know where the blue salvia comes from; perhaps it has an Oriental 
ancestry as well. There is a good deal of sentiment in this 
flower garden, for beside the cherry tree there are two laburnums, 
the gift of another son, growing on either side of the rough steps 
leading to the greenhouse, and there is a syringa, a special cross 
made by the great-great-grandfather of us both. It is a cross 
between the large flowering and the fragrant kind, a lucky 
cross with the good qualities of both parents. 

Primroses have made themselves at home in nooks round the 
wild garden, where there is enough soil and shelter; pink ones 
thrive and do not lose their color as do the sky blue ones, alas! 
after the first year! And clumps of the lovely clustered Mum- 
stead strain are very happy, and gay with their yellows and 
crimsons. 

There is a little brook through the swamp, which his judicious 
deepening of the brook has turned into a lovely wood. This 
brook is crossed by three stone bridges, which he amused himself 
by building in a way to carry out different kinds of construction. 
One is an arch, another built on the principle of a cantilever, and 
at the third the stream is narrow enough to be spanned by one 
stone supported on the sides. Down between the second and 
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third bridges are dogtooth violets in such profusion that in the 
springtime one cannot walk along the path without being con- 
stantly reminded of Wordsworth’s “Daffodils’—they nod so 
gaily, but they have one only fault; they refuse to be gay except 
when the sun shines, and it must be the morning sun! Anemo- 
nes, the small cornel, so bright in autumn with its bunches of red 
berries, and the little Solomon’s seals and gold thread carpet the 
woods by nature, and we have brought in the Clintonia and made 
it happy, though the birds will not let us be happy in the enjoy- 
ment of its beautiful blue berries. Ladies’ slippers die out, and I 
sometimes suspect that this is because of the marauding visits of 
one’s friends, but mayflowers, which we have tried more than 
once, and Linnea, are, alas! not quite happy enough tostay. They 
are two of the loveliest things in the world, but we have had to do 
without them. 

It has been a never ending problem of great charm to keep all 
the beauties with which nature has blessed this lovely place, and 
to add others which may not injure but only enhance its delight. 
It deserves to have said of it what a great aunt of mine once said 
of a country place where she was making a visit as a child. She 
wept at leaving because, she said, “It was so regiony”. This 
place is regiony. There is the dry woodland with the great oaks, 
the lowland with swamp maples and white pines, the rocky up- 
land, with cedars and other loveliness, the fields and meadowland 
filled with fringed gentians, ladies’ tresses and pyrola, the brook 
and the pond, so lovely in summer, and where the gold fish live 
and swim so gaily and gaudily all the winter long. There is not 
one inch without its peculiar charm. Is it any wonder that we 
love it? 


Mrs. Putnam. 


WILLIAM SHORT, JEFFERSON’S 
ONLY “SON” 


BY MARIE GOEBEL KIMBALL 


A coacu bearing the crest of one of the famous dukes of France 
lurched along the muddy roads of Normandy one November 
night in the year 1791. It finally reached the entrance to the 
estate of La Roche-Guyon and drew up before the door of the 
chateau. A slim young man in fashionable dress stepped from 
the carriage. It was William Short, a gentleman from Virginia, 
to whom Jefferson frequently referred as his adopted son, and 
to whom the great American statesman was “my second father”’. 
He had lately, as Chargé d’Affaires, succeeded Jefferson at the 
Court of Louis XVI, and had at once engaged the interest of 
fashionable Paris. 

At the time of this visit to the country seat of the Duke and 
Duchess de la Rochefoucauld, Short was the hero of the most 
romantic love affair in which an American had ever been engaged, 
and one which has remained unknown to this day. Conspicuous 
in that time of gallantry for his sincerity and ingenuous charm, 
he had by these very qualities won the love of one of the greatest 
peeresses of France. She was none other than his hostess of 
the moment, Alexandrine Charlotte de Rohan-Chabot, familiarly 
known as Rosalie, the young Duchess de la Rochefoucauld. 

Not long ago there came to light a packet of several hundred 
letters which had been treasured unread for nearly a century by 
Short’s collateral descendants. Written in French of rare ele- 
gance and distinction, they tell a story more extravagantly 
unreal than that of Peter Ibbetson and the Duchess of Towers, 
yet strangely similar to it. Unlike those of Du Maurier’s ro- 
mance, however, the walls that separate the lovers through forty 
years of varying fortunes are not of stone and mortar, but the 
intangible barriers of duty and devotion. 

Interest in the letters is not exhausted by their romantic 
appeal, however. Among poignant avowals of love and intimate 
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glimpses into the life of a great lady in fashionable Paris of the 
eighteenth century, are interwoven documents of rare historical 
worth. Events of the French Revolution, in many of which the 
Duchess or her family participated, are portrayed to us with a 
frankness possible only from an eye-witness. The storming of 
the Tuileries, the arrest and conviction of her brother, the young 
Count de Chabot, the stoning to death of her husband before 
her eyes, her own imprisonment, and her final acquiescence to an 
ideal duty, are pictured with a dispassionate surrender to powers 
beyond her control. 

William Short had come to Paris in 1785 as Secretary of 
Legation, and on Jefferson’s return to the United States had 
succeeded him, as Chargé d’Affaires. Until recently little more 
had been generally known about Short than that in 1792 he was 
appointed Minister Resident to the Netherlands, and that 
subsequently he met with notable success as Commissioner 
Plenipotentiary to Spain, where he was sent to negotiate a treaty 
concerning the Florida and Mississippi boundaries. He was 
made Minister to Spain in 1794, and remained there until Oc- 
tober, 1795. Thereupon he returned to the United States and 
retired to Philadelphia to live the life of a gentleman of leisure 
and means. 

The Duchess Rosalie was, at his arrival, a dashing young 
matron of twenty-seven. Some years previous she had been 
married to an uncle twenty years her senior, the ill-fated Duke 
Alexandre de la Rochefoucauld, peer of France, and friend of 
Jefferson, Franklin, and Lafayette. A portrait preserved in the 
Short family, very likely the one by Mme. le Brun for which 
Short begged her in later years, shows a diminutive grande dame, 
with an arch, half-wistful expression, in the simple costume 
favored at the Court of Marie Antoinette. 

No record exists of Short’s first meeting with Rosalie, but he 
was doubtless presented by his sponsor, Jefferson, who was an 
intimate of the household. Whether willingly or not, the little 
duchess soon charmed the young American. For a while their 
friendship progressed in the most conventional manner, witnessed 
by, numerous formal little notes addressed, “a Monsieur Short, 
Hotel d’ Orléans, Rue des Petits Augustins, Faubourg St. Germain,” 
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inviting him to dine, or sup after the play. As the year advanced, 
however, their attachment to each other grew until formality was 
abandoned for such an intimate and naive confession as: 


It was very painful for me the other day to have to go to my grandmother’s 
immediately after having left you. I had to collect myself and regain my 
composure. Fortunately the lack of light, which I took care to avoid by 
standing with my back to it, served to protect me from the glances of the 
curious and the indifferent. 

It was in May, 1791, that Rosalie persuaded the venerable 
Duchess d’Anville, who was at once her grandmother and her 
mother-in-law, the virtual head of the family, and who was to 
play the determining réle in Rosalie’s romance, to invite Short to 
La Roche-Guyon, the estate of the Rochefoucaulds, not far 
from Paris. The young Duchess spent the greater part of the 
year here and it was this country to which she was passionately 
devoted. ‘We are happy here,” she writes at this time, with 
uncanny foreboding, “‘quiet and peaceful, sheltered from all 
the storms at Paris, gathering strength to withstand those that 
will surely assail us there during the summer.”” Mme. d’Anville, 
who at all times expressed a great affection for Short, was eager 
to have him join them in the country, and Rosalie hastily 
dispatched the invitation: 

You will be very well received here, Monsieur. The masters of the house 
have asked me whether you were coming. I assured them that you were 
planning to do so and that they might expect to see you arrive Thursday. I 
could see by the praise they heaped upon you that they would be charmed to 
see you and this made me very happy. 

Short had just returned from Amsterdam where he had been on 
public business of the United States, and where he had received 
his first long letter from the Duchess. “I cannot tell you, 
Monsieur,” she had written, “how I am amazed at the skill with 
which you write French. I truly marvel that a foreigner can so 
idiomatically and precisely use expressions which must be strange 
to him in his own tongue, and in a manner that many Frenchmen 
would envy who pride themselves on writing well.” Encouraged 
by her praise, and by a shy “I like to think that you are coming 
to see us and I hope nothing will change the date you have set,” 
Short lost no time in hastening to La Roche-Guyon. He rode 
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up to the chateau, “‘the most visible object in the neighborhood,” 
one evening in the middle of May. Neither guessed that this 
visit was to be the happiest of their lives. As they strolled 
together in the old gardens, hayed in the meadows, or sat in the 
seclusion of a rustic pavilion, each gradually fell a victim to the 
other’s youth and charm. 

It is small wonder that this visit proved too much for such 
resolutions as Short may have made. Despite heroic efforts 
never to utter a word, he must have declared his love, for im- 
mediately on his departure we find the young Duchess replying 
to his avowal in a letter full of that rare renunciation and unselfish 
devotion to an ideal of duty which was to characterize their 
relations for nearly half a century, and which raised them above 
any possible imputation of sordidness: 


May 27, 1791. 

This morning I received your letter. I read it immediately on waking and 
now I am spending part of the evening replying to it. Thus you can see that 
almost my whole day has been devoted to you. Your remembrance makes 
me happy, you know that I like to have evidence of it, but what shall I answer 
to all the amiable and flattering things you have said? A thousand reasons 
come to me to prevent my heart from responding to yours and you must not 
blame me for trying to stifle feelings that would be dangerous for both of us. 
Consult your reason, which was intended to have some influence over us; how 
much you would risk in making yourself unhappy, if your attachment is truly 
deep, in giving yourself up to it so whole-heartedly. Think what must be 
your future and how little the natural order of things would permit you to 
form an attachment in this country without wholly risking your happiness. 
I myself am too vitally concerned over your happiness to ignore the means 
of assuring it. If your interest alone does not suffice to give weight to my 
remarks, think of me a little and see to what we would be exposing each other 
if I were to permit myself to be swept away by my feelings. These it might 
be necessary to shatter and destroy at a time when such a thing would cause 
us great anguish. You know my way of thinking, you know how far removed 
from constraint and deception my life has been, thus you must believe that 
I should never find peace were I to turn aside from the duties which are 
marked out for me. 

I know that I am not speaking to you in the same language that you used 
to me, but I had to say what I did. I believe I owe it to you in view of the 
interest which you have inspired in me. Forgive me, then, if I have hurt you 
and believe that my motive must be my excuse. I have thought of you often 
since you left. The last days of your stay here have occupied my mind con- 
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stantly and have made me feel more than ever that I must tell you the result 
of my reflections. I hope that you will not be angry with me. If you should 
be I should have to feel that you were not quite just. 

Within a few days of writing this, Rosalie, together with her 
grandmother and the Duke de la Rochefoucauld, returned for 
the season to Paris, where they remained until late September. 
Except for a friendly note or two no letters passed between Short 
and Rosalie during this time. Nevertheless it is not surprising 
to find that by the end of the summer no obligations or ties had 
been able to keep them apart. The Duchess, who had held 
herself aloof from gallantry as understood at the Court of Marie 
Antoinette, found herself completely under the spell of the young 
Virginian. Both yielded to a love that was never to falter and 
never to change its object. Nearly fifty years later Rosalie was 
writing Short with the same devotion and same tenderness of 
spirit she had shown in the early days of their courtship. 

In the spring of 1792, Short was transferred to The Hague. 
Their romance was further interrupted by the approaching 
Revolution which now took a more ominous turn. The storm 
broke with the attack on the Tuileries, of which the following 
letter gives a new account from a source hitherto unknown 
and very close to the King. The Charles mentioned as being 
with the throne, and whom Rosalie quotes in describing the 
scene, was her younger brother, the Count de Chabot. From a 
letter written in December, 1791, we learn that at that time, 
after having been aide-de-camp to Lafayette, he had begged the 
King’s permission to enter his new guard as a common soldier. 
It was not long before he was made a captain of the guard and as 
such he was with the King on that eventful morning in June: 


Paris, Thursday, June 21, 1792. 

You never can imagine what a horrible day we spent yesterday. But before 
telling you about it I want to reassure you that we are all well, that everything 
is over and that while writing you I am seated on Mme. d’A.’s sofa, telling 
you about all our adventures, while she is reading. 

Yesterday morning great deputations from the Faubourgs St. Antoine and 
St. Marceau gathered for the purpose of presenting petitions to the National 
Assembly and the King. The preparations began to cause alarm and fear 
among good people and friends of order. The National Guard was called 
together in prodigious numbers and posted all about the chAteau, the gardens 
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of the Tuileries, and on all the streets and squares in the vicinity. The 
Assembly, in spite of the representations of the Department (of Paris), re- 
ceived the deputations, armed, although this was entirely opposed to anything 
the Constitution permitted, and listened to their demands which, among other 
things, required that the King sanction the two decrees which he had vetoed 
the day before. 

The Assembly received them with all consideration, and, after they had 
filed through the hall for an hour and a half, continued its session. They 
crossed the Tuileries on the terrace of the Chateau before which, from one end 
to the other, was drawn up a line of the National Guard, four men deep. 
All the gates and doors of the Chateau were hermetically sealed. The armed 
force was so great that it was thought, and with reason, that no one would 
dare to make trouble, and anxiety began to diminish when, at three o'clock, 
that enormous crowd of people began to act as though at a carousal, uttering 
frightful cries and demanding to see the King in order to hand him a petition. 
Two municipal officers ordered the door opened on a side where there was very 
little resistance. It was opened in the name of the law and that horde of 
barbarians hurled themselves into the Chateau with all their pikes and their 
scythes. They broke in the doors, brought up a cannon, battered down 
partitions when the doors were too narrow, and a great number of them 
entered the (Euil-de-Boeuf where the King was seated with Mme. Elizabeth, 
his Ministers, and at most ten or twelve people. 

Charles, who was one of the number, described this scene to me and said 
that at this moment they threw themselves in front of the King, sword in hand, 
to defend him. But when this huge mob rushed into the room, they knew at 
once that their number was too small to undertake anything and they returned 
their swords to the scabbards. 

In a calm and courageous manner the King approached them and asked 
them what they wished. They talked of the veto, that they wished he would 
give his assent, and they made the most horrible, the most insolent and 
frightful threats. Without showing the least excitement the King replied to 
them with all the gentleness and firmness possible, that this was neither the 
time nor the place to demand or receive such a proposition and he constantly 
opposed what they wished. His firmness and his resignation in enduring all 
the infamous words he heard, were enough to rend one’s heart. Finally one 
of these men had the audacity to wish to place the red cap upon his head. 
The King, however, constrained by the clamors which resounded about him, 
himself took the red cap from the hands of the man who offered it and put it 
on just as a bottle was brought him and he was obliged to drink to the health 
of the nation. 

These details are horrible to relate. I cannot picture to you the humiliation 
I experience in describing them; it requires all my eagerness to please you for 
me to resolve to do it, but I blush when I think of it. 

The King submitted to these horrible ordeals with calmness and never 
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exhibited his firmness except to oppose what might compromise his authority, 
that is to say the sanction which was proposed to him. During this time the 
Chateau was filled with all these people, who walked about everywhere and 
who crowded all the windows of both facades. There was not a cornice, not a 
gutter which was not crammed with these wretched creatures. The sight 
filled with horror those who had the courage to gaze upon it. Finally, at the 
end of three or four hours, means were found to disperse this infernal mob. 
Every half hour the Assembly sent deputations to the King for news. He 
replied to them with a patience that was truly admirable, and to one of them 
he even said that as his conscience was clear and he did not blame himself 
for anything, he was quite unmoved and not afraid to find himself among the 
French people, surrounded by the National Guard. At last, about eight 
o’clock, this humiliating and disgraceful scene came to anend. They all went 
home. But the National Guard, which lamented that it was not needed, was 
in despair. They were conscious of their humiliation and reproached them- 
selves for their enforced quiet and this morning wished to revenge themselves 
on the mayor and municipality. 

When M. Petion went to the King today they overwhelmed him with 
insults, reproaches and threats, and they unmercifully beat a municipal officer 
who was with M. Petion. I do not know how this came out but I doubt 
whether the National Guard would suffer a second time such a disgrace. They 
have groaned under the yoke too much to find themselves reassembled merely 
to be the witnesses of such a spectacle. 

The Department has done its duty perfectly, it has decided to follow up 
this dreadful affair and began this morning by rebuking the municipality as 
it deserved. But despair is in everyone’s heart and the desire for vengeance 
reigns. I shall inform you of whatever takes place. But do not worry. 
Anger and shame are too deeply imbedded in people’s hearts for vengeance 
not to break out and the strength of the National Guard is too obviously 
superior to the opposition for them not to quell this easily, provided they are 
not forced into repose. 

Here you have the humiliating recital of this dreadful day. I would not 
write it over again for any one in the world. I want to turn my attention from 
this shameful memory and it is only for you that I can bring myself to make 
this sacrifice. 


No post was allowed to depart without a letter to Short inform- 
ing him of the latest developments. “Do not for a moment 
fancy, my dear and very good friend,” she writes, “that I shall 
forget you during these stormy times. I know too well the effect 
our peace of mind has upon yours to leave you for an instant in 
ignorance of anything which concerns us.” The period of the 
fourteenth of July filled her with great dread. It was partly to 
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avoid any demonstrations at this time, partly because of her 
grandmother’s health that she and the Duchess d’Anville retired 
to La Roche-Guyon, where they sought to drown their uneasiness 
at the turbulence of Paris. 

This visit, which was to have been but a few days, was unex- 
pectedly lengthened. Harassed by all factions, the Duke de la 
Rochefoucauld, who, as President of the Department of Paris, 
had signed the decree which suspended Petion and Manuel from 
office for their participation in the assault of the twentieth of 
June, was obliged to resign his post and retire to La Roche. “I 
think our stay will be prolonged for some time,” Rosalie writes. 
“The freedom which Monsieur de la R. has just obtained will 
give him the opportunity of being here more often and I fancy 
we shall remain here until such a time as he shall feel more secure 
in Paris.” 

For a brief season the terrors of Paris are forgotten. “Today 
there is a village festival,” Rosalie writes, “and nothing recalls 
the Revolution. They dance, they play, they laugh just as 
though no one were suffering. I share this joy very little, for 
this same tranquillity elsewhere causes our sorrow, or at least 
in part.” 

The respite from anxiety was brief. Rosalie had scarcely 
posted this letter with its account of the rural occupations in 
which she delighted, when she received bad news from Paris. 
For some weeks she had been alarmed for the safety of her 
beloved brother, yet proud of his achievements. ‘My poor 
Charles does not leave Paris,” she had written Short. “He is 
still inspired by a zeal which, I confess, causes me great anxiety 
inasmuch as it leads him not to wish to leave that detestable 
place which now seems to me the most dangerous spot in the 
world. I am tormented more than words can tell but I do not 
allow myself to mention it to him for I know that in his place 
I should act exactly as he is doing.” 

Rosalie’s fears were not ungrounded. On the sixteenth of 
August she writes Short: 

The very evening of the day I last wrote you I learned that my poor Charles 


had been arrested, questioned by the Assembly and from there taken to the 
Abbaye. Think of my grief and the horrible worry to which I have been a 
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prey. It is abating somewhat for although he is not yet free I am convinced 
of his innocence and so certain that they will find nothing in the charges against 
him that I confidently believe he will be returned to us within a few days. 

The seriousness of Charles’ situation was scarcely realized by 
his family for Rosalie concludes her letter: 

In a few days we are planning to make a trip in this vicinity, we shall be 
gone but a short time and shall then return here. Do not write me but once a 
week during this absence, the termination of which I shall let you know. 
Address everything to Paris. Mme. d’A. wrote you today. 

Adieu. Rest assured that I feel very hopeful in regard to Charles. Write 
me discreetly and do not worry about us. 

Accordingly, on the morning of the eighteenth of August the 
Duke and Duchess de la Rochefoucauld, with the Duchess 
d’Anville and Mme. d’Astorg, Rosalie’s closest friend, set forth 
on their trip to Eaux Forges, a nearby watering place on the Seine. 

It was scarcely a fortnight later that Rosalie was writing, “We 
have more hopeful news of Charles for we learned today that 
they had inspected his papers and found nothing to confirm the 
charge against him.” Yet she could not know that on the very 
day she was reporting this her brother was being called before 
the Tribunal and sentenced to die. He was executed in the 
Abbaye the following morning, on the second of September, with 
his family still in ignorance of his fate. 

Before this tragic news had reached Forges, another calamity 
overwhelmed the unfortunate family. On this same September 
Sunday the Duke and Duchess de la Rochefoucauld were at 
dinner with friends when word was brought that the house was 
surrounded. The Duke was arrested, placed in a carriage with 
his wife, his mother and Mme. d’Astorg, and hastened toward 
Paris. His fate is told in a note to Short from his cousin Alex- 
andre, Duke de Liancourt: 

I beg to inform you, M. Short, that M. de la Rochefoucauld was killed at 
Gisors. He was in the carriage, with his mother, his wife, and Mme. d’Astorg. 
The three ladies are well, thus do not be alarmed. You can picture their grief. 
Mme. d’Astorg or I will send you news of them. Do not be worried, for she is 
in no danger. Rest assured of my continued friendship. Farewell. I hope 
this note reaches you promptly. 


Paris, September 8, 1792. 


ALEXANDRE DE LIANCOURT. 
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It was in late December that Short paid a hasty visit to his 
friends at La Roche-Guyon. The Congress of the United States 
had just appointed him Commissioner Plenipotentiary to Spain, 
and on his way to Madrid he hastened from Paris to the country 
estate of the Duchess. His stay, however, was of but a week’s 
duration. Then he and Rosalie were once more obliged to 
fall back upon the uncertainty of letters. The difficulties of 
their situation promised to be increased by this new separation 
and it is not surprising that Short viewed his appointment 
with little equanimity. “If there had been room in my heart 
for ambition,” he wrote, “I should have been flattered, but 
on the contrary I felt real chagrin. The only thing that has 
determined me to accept for the moment is the necessity of my 
country to have a representative there, which they would not 
have were I to leave. . . . How miserable our duty has made 
both of us!” 

In December of the following year, 1793, a new misfortune 
overtook the unhappy young Duchess. She and Mme. d’Anville 
were arrested and after a period of surveillance in Paris, were 
imprisoned for nearly a year. Short was meanwhile unaware of 
his friends’ predicament. In a letter written to the Duchess in 
March, 1794, the first and one of the few of his preserved in the 
correspondence, he mentions having heard of their arrest but 
he was as yet ignorant of the actual imprisonment, and was to 
remain so for a long time: 


Yesterday was such a happy day for me that it will never be effaced from 
my memory. After a very long interval I received from Mr. Morris, our 
Minister Plenipotentiary at Paris, his two letters of the 16th October and the 
first of January. They brought me at the same time your dear letters of the 
10th of October and the 30th of December. It was the first intimation I had 
had that you were no longer at La Roche. Some time ago there was a rumor 
that they had decided to arrest a large number of persons and that you and 
your grandmother were among them, but after having gathered all the in- 
formation that I could, the source did not seem to me reliable, and even the 
person who was said to be the author of the rumor assured me that it was not 
true. I have lived in this hope while waiting for news which would put me 
entirely out of suspense. Yesterday I received your letters. When I think 
of your convictions and of the testimony which all your neighbors gave, I 
persuade myself, and it is a sweet persuasion, that you and your good grand- 
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mother have long since returned home and are in the midst of your friends at 
La Roche—and I am living in this hope until I shall hear again. 


Months passed, yet Short received no word of his friends. In 
despair he writes on the twenty-third of July: 


It is a long time, my dearly beloved friend, since I have received news of 
you .. . but I am so accustomed to misfortune and the future looms so 
dark that I hardly dare hope for anything. . . . Many a time I have been 
ready to abandon the affairs of my country here although I should have 
been blamed by everyone as they might have suffered from my negligence, 
but I was held back by the sense of duty of a citizen charged with guarding 
the interests of his native land. This seemed to me so sacred that I did 
not have the right to abandon it, however greatly I was tormented by my 
position and yours, as well as by the distance that separates us. How I decry 
the cruel fate that took me so far from you! What a difference there would 
have been in our lot had I remained in France working for my country in the 
capacity in which I was. Today would have found us united, we should never 
have had to be parted. I would have been content to remain the humble 
secretary of the Minister of the United States in Paris rather than be the 
Minister himself to any other country. Never, no never, would Ii have ac- 
cepted the post in Holland or have agreed to being sent there, had I known I 
should have been separated from you for so long a time. I understand that 
your filial duty will not permit you to leave so aged a relative. Otherwise I 
would have flown to join you in coming here to take up my duties. The 
government of France is too just to have put any obstacles in the way of our 
union. . . . Perhaps Mr. Jefferson will consent to return to Paris for the 
good of his country and because of his friendship for France. Since he is 
your friend and since I look upon him as my father, he will be very indulgent 
to me. He will immediately interpose in our behalf—I say our because you 
know that I regard your lot as mine. 

If you insist on remaining with your grandmother—and I admit that her 
age and your devotion to her would demand it—I shall never again leave you 
but shall ask permission of my government to remain in Paris. I shall even 
give up my post at The Hague without the least hesitation rather than leave 
you. Paris is the only place outside of my own country that I care to live. 
How happy I shall be to find you there, and my father, Mr. Jefferson! I 
should be even happier had I never left and had I remained constantly with 
him. How different our lot would then have been! . . . Farewell, my dear- 
est and most cherished friend, let us cling to the hope that heaven, which 
has united us, will put an end to our long and cruel separation. That is the 
only hope I have. I am confident, as I have always been, that our vows were 
not made in vain. 


Now that the Duchess was free to marry, Short was constantly 
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occupied with plans for the future. Every letter is an expression 
of great devotion and hope that their union may not long be 
delayed. Before this their attachment had been vague and 
romantic. With the change in Rosalie’s situation, however, a 
definite outcome was possible. The main obstacle to their mar- 
riage was Rosalie’s attachment and sense of duty toward her 
grandmother. Mme. d’Anville was now nearly seventy-eight 
years old. In the assassination of her eldest son and the execu- 
tion of her favorite grandson she had suffered misfortunes from 
which she was never to recover. “Mamma is gathering all her 
strength to sustain herself in her grief. Je suis l’object de son 
courage,” Rosalie had written Short, and it is not surprising that 
she found it difficult to make a decision that would introduce a 
new element into their relations. “I see great obstacles to our 
union as long as your grandmother lives,” Short wrote. “I 
wish I knew in how far they were insurmountable. My dear 
and beloved Rosalie, must we always remain far from one 
another and unhappy?” 

Rosalie’s reply to Short’s plea stands out from all the other 
letters as a revelation of her personality and as a reminiscence of 
their romance. It is from this letter that, to a large degree, we 
gather the details of their story: 


I am desolated, my dear and treasured friend, by the length of our separation 
and yet I see no end to it. Since you have been reappointed to your present 
post there is nothing definite upon which I can fasten my slender hopes. Up 
to the present I had hoped that you would make a trip here on your way back 
to your first post, and this slight respite from suffering was necessary to a 
heart so oppressed as mine. But hope itself has been taken away from me 
since your new appointment. . . . 

What is to be done? What are we coming to? Misfortune seems to 
overwhelm my unhappy days in every possible way. After having lost almost 
all my relatives, the greater number through assassination, after having lived 
through ten and a half months of imprisonment, after having seen my unfortu- 
nate companions in misery taken away and after having awaited the same 
fate a hundred times myself, my courage has been sustained only by the feeling 
which unites me to you, by the certainty of your devotion and by the hope 
that heaven would perhaps bring together two hearts made to love each other. 
The thought, the memory of you lent me strength, your image and the hope 
of seeing you consoled me, you alone have comforted me. You alone have 
sustained me during the two years and more that misfortune has weighed down 
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my head. Without you, without the reassuring thought of your love for me, 
I should not have clung to life, which offered nothing but suffering. 

Since I have been given my liberty I have felt the joy inevitable at returning 
to life, as it were, but since this first sensation of pleasure at seeing again those 
persons and places which I had believed I should never see again, I am once 
more conscious of the great void which your absence leaves, and a great sadness 
seizes my heart. In my sad thoughts I again live through the great variety 
of bitter experiences which have poisoned these years of my life, and the sweet 
hope of which I have so many times known the benefit, refuses today to come 
to my succor, and leaves me to unalloyed misery. 

I have written you this letter because I had to think of you and talk to you, 
although I do not know whether it will ever reach you. I try to deceive 
myself in this for dreams are my only consolation now that reality has no more 
happiness to offer me. Oh God, why have you cast me from such a brilliant 
position into one so unfortunate and miserable? My friend, I do not mean by 
brilliant the rank and the riches I enjoyed. These never had a real worth in 
' my eyes; happily, their value made no impression on me. What I mean is the 
large family in which I found my happiness, my father, my mother, my older 
brother, his wife and children, and my younger brother, who alone disputed 
my heart with you. The loss of him has caused a wound so deep that no 
length of time and no solace can ever heal, for each day this sorrow poisons my 
life anew. Then I had my husband whose friendship, regard and kindness 
added to my happiness and for whom I felt the greatest esteem and gratitude. 
I have lost every one of this family. Some have perished, massacred, others 
have fled a country whose terrors they foresaw and are now banished forever. 
I remained the only support of my aged grandmother, sharing her fate in 
prison for almost a year. The turn of political events finally gave us our 
liberty, but only to live in a most isolated spot, a prey to the memory of our 
misfortunes, almost without hope of ever seeing our dear friends again, weeping 
over our losses without being able to dry our tears, and without the sympathy 
of those remaining ones who love us. 

Thus you may picture your friend’s state of heart, the heart which can never 
know any joy but you, the heart which you sought to gain, the heart which 
was given you because of the high regard and love which you inspired, but 
which is filled with its own woes when away from you. I reproach myself 
with painting this sad picture for you, should this letter ever reach you, but 
no, it occupies me for a while without troubling you; you are addressed without 
the letter really being intended for you, and my weary heart is comforted in 
thinking of you. 

I treasured all your precious letters but they were burned at a time when it 
seemed wise to do so. I did not know this until some time later and you can 
imagine how grieved I was. Now I have nothing left but the last one you 
wrote me, which I received in prison, and two others which reached me before 
my arrest. I am carefully treasuring several English books which you gave 
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me: Pope’s Works, in very small type, and the History of England, by Little- 
ton. For more than two years and a half I have constantly bk no wearing a 
little gold ring in the form of links, on one of which you had m two initials 
engraved. It is very dear to me, for it is always recalling our love and those 
happier days when you gave it to me. I also have a lock of your hair which 
I clipped off myself when I gave you mine shortly before you left for Holland. 
These precious trifles are priceless in my eyes for they bring me closer to you, 
my beloved, filling my heart with tender and delightful thoughts and keeping 
you constantly in my mind, which would otherwise be filled with hideous and 
shocking pictures. 

Yes, my dear friend, it is the thought of you and of your love that sustains 
me in moments of depression. Should I lose you there would be no ties on 
this earth that would give me the strength to go on living. . . . Every nook 
and corner of the country hereabouts, where you told me of your feelings, 
is more dear to me than any other place. I seek out the spots again and often 
walk to them. I love them more than I can tell you. That particular 
meadow where I received the first overtures of that heart which is now so dear 
to me, that hill where you renewed them the following day, the perplexity, the 
agitation which this avowal caused me, although they may not yet have been 
love, all this comes to my mind again today because of the great pleasure I 
feel in recalling it. The various excursions we made together on the water, 
in the carriage, when I saw you, my dear friend, at once so timid and so eager! 
How I cherish these memories. What charming times they bring back! Do 
you think I shall ever forget the day when, seated together by the pool in the 
garden at Paris, you suddenly rose to go and carve our initials on the bark of 
a nearby tree, without telling me what you were going to do and begging me 
not to come near until you had finished? And when I was allowed to look at 
your work I did not dare express what I felt—except to press my lips upon the 
letters you had traced, whereupon you rendered them the same homage. . . . 
For almost two years a heartless fate, opposed to our happiness, has separated 
us. During this time the events in which I have been concerned have threat- 
ened a hundred times to tear me away from him whom I love. But fear, 
terror, even the certainty of death approaching have never made me forget 
you, my friend. On the contrary, the aspect of death inspired me with a 
desire to die worthy of you; and your image, constantly before my eyes, 
while it increased my regret, nevertheless gave strength to my courage. When 
I thought of the sorrow you would suffer it tore my heart. Why is it, I said 
to myself, that my dear friend had to go to a country so far from his own to 
fall in love, to experience nothing but sorrow, and finally to be robbed of the 
oue he loves so dearly in the most heartless possible way. Heaven has finally 
ordered things differently, but in snatching me from death it merely left me 
to lead a miserable existence far from him I love. No, I will not believe that 
life was restored to me in vain. This is the second time the blow of the 
assassin was halted. It is the will of Providence that I shall recover my be- 
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loved, and that his affection will comfort me for all my woes. I like to 
believe it, I: xe to hope it, and to give myself up to such sweet and deceptive 
sentiments, , perhaps not deceptive for always. . . . 


In October, 1795, directly after the signing of the treaty he had 
been sent to negotiate, Short returned to the United States. 
What passed between him and Rosalie before he left, we cannot 
know. Without doubt he used all his influence to persuade her 
to accompany him, but her sense of duty triumphed over her 
love, and Short sailed for the United States alone. Notwith- 
standing his success in the career he had chosen, Short now 
definitely retired from public life. The outcome of his personal 
affairs and the tragic fate of his friends seem to have left their 
mark on him. “I mean to end my days as tranquilly as I can 
and avoid the pelting of storms that I cannot direct,” he wrote his 
trusted counselor, Jefferson, with a certain sad resignation. 

Short kept his resolutions, at whatever cost to himself. De- 
spite a great affection for France, and the more personal ties that 
bound him, it was not until 1810 that he returned. Any letters 
that he and the Duchess may have written during the interval 
have disappeared, and it is only after this visit that the corre- 
spondence is resumed. Fifteen years had elapsed since his 
residence in France, and he writes Jefferson, “‘ Many of the charms 
of that country are now lost, for its ancient inhabitants are 
more changed than can be imagined by the present state of 
things.” 

During this visit marriage was once more discussed by Rosalie 
and Short. The Duchess d’Anville had meanwhile died, and 
Rosalie was no longer bound by any ties of loyalty or duty. 
Eighteen years had passed, however, since the beginning of their 
romance, and both were now of sober middle age. On his return 
to America, Short again took Jefferson into his confidence: 


I have returned to fix myself permanently in America, and with that view 
have transferred hither the property I had in France, where I once purposed 
residing. The circumstance which would have made that residence indis- 
pensable, I wished many years ago to abandon from a full conviction that it 
would not have produced the happiness contemplated. I was not at liberty, 
however, to follow my own ideas until the same conviction could be wrought 
in the mind of each party concerned. This happily has been done by time and 
reflection so as to leave unimpaired the ties of perfect and long established 
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friendship. It is acknowledged that the sacrifice of country is too great to 
be asked under present circumstances. 

In spite of the somewhat casual manner in which Short disposes 
of the matter, the decision must have cost Rosalie a great deal. 
The letter she wrote Short on his hasty and unexpected departure 
for America, is proof that her devotion had in no wise changed: 

I wrote you Monday to Dieppe, my dear friend, and I do not know whether 
you received this letter which I enclosed in an envelope to the mayor, as you 
told me to do. I told you of the sad feelings that filled my heart at this 
departure without a farewell, and sooner than I had expected. It would be 
impossible to tell you how I felt on receiving your note at five o’clock. For 
two whole days I was unable to restrain my tears. Oh, my friend, how unjust 
you are if you doubt for a moment my everlasting affection for you! Do not 
leave me without the hope of your returning to a country where you have 
friends and above all one who will be that to her dying day, and who, whatever 
the circumstances of her life, will ever be the same. 

For another quarter of a century Rosalie was true to her 
promise, and the letters “a Monsieur Short”, in the delicate 
French hand, regularly found their way to Philadelphia. It was 
in 1838, two years before her death, that this romance, which had 
been at once so stormy and, in a sense, so uneventful, came to 
anend. In that year the Duchess wrote Short for the last time, 
a final expression of her faithful affection, a benediction, as it 
were, to a tragic lifetime: ‘““We are now both twenty-five years 
older than when we last saw each other,” she writes, ““and many 
changes of every sort have taken place within this time. I have 
experienced great disappointments, suffered great losses. I 
know the unhappiness of those who live long as well as of seeing 
those one knows and loves vanish one after the other... . 
Oh, my dear friend, old age is a very sad thing. One sees 
gradually disappear all those whom one has loved and known. 
One sees also vanish one’s own faculties, and all that remains is a 
few memories and many regrets. You, too, complain, my dear 
friend, of an increasing frailty of health. You have happily 
taken precautions which I trust will prolong your life; you have 
always been so sane and sober in your habits that I am sure you 
are still the same. Take care of yourself for your friends, for 
even though they are far from you you are very dear to them.” 

Marie KIMBALL. 
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THE CASE OF HUNGARY’S WAR GUILT 
BY ERNEST LUDWIG 


Former Consul-General of Austria-Hungary and Hungary 


WHEN I say war guilt I have not in mind the orthodox, so-called 
official war guilt of the former Central Powers which has found its 
way into the parchment of the peace treaties. In Great Britain, 
Germany, France, Russia, Hungary, no doubt also in the United 
States, all facts surrounding the origin of the World War are 
more or less systematically gathered and codrdinated to permit of 
a scientific and objective review of the war guilt of the former 
belligerent nations. If this work is carried on, in a dispassionate 
way, it will be found that under the former existing system of 
secret diplomacy every Government is to some extent at least a 
sharer of the burden of the war guilt. The recognition of this 
fact will greatly contribute to a détente of the still strained rela- 
tions between the European nations. 

An important item bearing on the war guilt question of the 
former Dual Monarchy and consequently also of Hungary is the 
report of the Austro-Hungarian Envoy, Baron Wiesner, of July 
13, 1914, telegraphed from Sarajevo to Vienna, which has given 
rise to misinterpretation. Baron Wiesner was at that time 
connected with the Legal Department of the Vienna Foreign 
Office. This report has been mutilated and certain parts which 
were arbitrarily separated from other parts came somehow into 
the possession of the American Peace Delegation, which con- 
sequently construed this report as a primary admission of Austria- 
Hungary’s war guilt. For all we know it may have influenced 
the minds of President Wilson and others against the former 
monarchy and Hungary, because it may have suggested that we 
deliberately started the war with Serbia in order to bring about a 
general war which might have favored the alleged militaristic 
ambitions of the Central Powers. Even if Hungary would have 
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been guilty of willing the war with Serbia,—which it was not, as it 
is proved that through its then Prime Minister, the late Count 
Stephan Tisza, it steadily opposed it in the Ministers’ Councils,— 
there can be no doubt that the Dual Monarchy and Germany 
displayed their best diplomatic efforts to localize the war between 
Serbia and Austria-Hungary, emphasizing at the same time that 
the Monarchy had no idea of either annexing Serbian territory, or 
of crushing Serbia’s sovereignty. The extension of the war area 
to other European countries was contrary to our wishes and 
efforts, and this is particularly true of Hungary, which from the 
outset opposed war in general and particularly a war of annex- 
ation. It is reported that Germany after her admission to the 
membership of the League of Nations will at once try to intro- 
duce the subject of war responsibility. I do not know whether 
this is really the official intention of Germany, but assuming for 
the sake of argument that it is, why should such a move be 
opposed by the Entente Powers? It is their interest, just as 
much as ours, that this issue should be cleared once for all. Here 
is the text of the report: 

The Greater Serbian Propaganda in Bosnia and Herzegovina is carried 
on from Serbia both by the press and by Clubs and other organizations. It is 
the conviction of all competent circles that this is being done under the patron- 
age and with the knowledge and approval of the Serbian Government. 

The material which was submitted to me by the civil and military author- 
ities can be qualified as follows: The material antedating the time of the murder 
gives no clue as to whether the propaganda was promoted by the Serbian 
Government. There is sufficient, although sparse, evidence on hand in sub- 
stantiation of the assumption that this movement is nourished from Serbia by 
Clubs and tolerated by the Serbian Government. 


Now comes the extract which was separated from the balance 
of the text: 


Re the murder itself: The knowledge of the Serbian Government of the 
plotting of the murder and its preparations and of the supply with arms is not 
supported by anything and cannot even be assumed. There are on the con- 
trary certain reasons to assume that this was out of the question. 


Here the extract ends: 


Through the depositions of the inculpated parties it is uncontestably shown 
that the murder was decided upon in Belgrade and was prepared with the help 
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of the Serbian Officer of the State Railways, Ciganovic, and Major Tankosic, 
who likewise supplied the bombs, brownings, ammunition and the Cyankali. 
The co-operation of the Secretary of the Narodna Odbrana, Pribicevic, is not 
established. The origin of the bombs from the Serbian Army Depot in Kragu- 
jevac is uncontestably and objectively established, but there are no proofs to 
show that they were now taken ad hoc from the said Depot, as the bombs may 
also have originated from the supplies of the Komitatschis in the war. 

Based on the depositions of the inculpated parties it is hardly doubtful that 
Prinzip, Ciganovic and Grabez supplied with bombs, and arms on the insti- 
gation of Ciganovic were smuggled over the Serbian frontier in Shabatz and 
Losnica by the Serbian authorities in a mysterious way. These organized 
transports were led by the captains of the frontier in Shabatz and Losnica and 
were carried through by the guards of the frontier tax and customs service. 
Even if it is not established whether or not these latter knew about the pur- 
poses of this expedition, they should have nevertheless been able to assume 
that a mysterious mission was to be carried out. 


The balance of the report contains data concerning the organ- 
ization of the Narodna Odbrana and Baron Wiesner’s propositions: 


1) The Government should insist that no Serbian authorities should be 


allowed to smuggle persons and material over the boundary line; 2) The 
Captains of the Frontier stations in Shabatz and Loshica as well as all other 
tax and customs officers involved should be dismissed from service; 3) Pro- 
ceedings should be started at once against Ciganovic and Tankosic. 


The New York Times some time past published a communiqué 
of Baron Wiesner dated from Berlin, but I thought that the com- 
plete publication of the above report would serve a useful purpose, 
as the author of it used all possible efforts to bring it to the 
general attention of the public. 

From the minutes of the two Ministers’ Councils of July 7 and 
19, 1914, and the three memoranda of Count Tisza, it can be 
proved beyond any shadow of doubt that the Hungarian Premier 
had done all in his power to prevent the outbreak of the hostilities 
with Serbia and consequently of the World War, and having been 
Hungary’s official Representative at that time this evidence 
should absolve Hungary as far as the war guilt is concerned. 
However, the latter country has repeatedly been charged abroad 
with having endeavored in the past to ruin Serbia both politically 
and economically. These endeavors are said to have been known 
by Serbia and that was the reason of the Serbian propaganda for 
the disruption of the Monarchy. This is contrary to facts. In 
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1870 Count Andrassy made the official offer to Serbia that he 
would secure for her Bosnia, Herzegovina and Old Serbia, all of 
which belonged at that time to Turkey, provided Serbia would 
pledge her neutrality in case Austria-Hungary should become 
involved ina war. The then Premier of Serbia, Ristitch, rejected 
this offer, although he later in his memoirs admitted that this 
offer had been made in good faith. 

In 1878 at the Congress of Berlin the same Count oe 
managed to get Serbia a considerable extension of its territory, 
including Nisch and the district of Pirot which Russia had origi- 
nally intended for Bulgaria. Austria-Hungary was assigned a 
mandate by the Great Powers to take possession of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, which assignment was vehemently opposed by the 
Hungarian House of Parliament. Mr. von Széll, the then Min- 
ister of Finance, resigned in sign of protest. Mr. von Szilagyi, 
Minister of Justice, and Count Apponyi made very strong 
speeches against this mandate. As the assignment had been 
made to both Austria and Hungary, the latter’s opposition was 
of no avail. 

In his book The Cataclysm of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, 
1920, Dr. Frederic Kleinwiichter made the charge against Hun- 
gary “that there is certainly a grain of truth in the statement oft 
made that the war against Serbia has been a war for the Serbian 
pigs”. “Hungary”—so it was claimed—“did not permit 
Serbian competition in the matter of pigs, and through its partly 
open and partly concealed tariff policy practically rendered the 
importation of Serbian pigs impossible.” This charge—which by 
the way was not a Serbian, but an Austrian charge—was wrong. 
The Monarchy had concluded a treaty of commerce with Serbia 
in 1882, which was later on renewed until 1893 and continued in 
force until 1906. In this treaty the entire customs area of the 
Monarchy was free for the importation of Serbian raw materials 
and cattle, pigs, etc., practically without any limitation. No 
other state enjoyed a lower rate of tariffs from the Monarchy 
than Serbia. To compensate these tariff reductions, Serbia 
granted some preferential tariffs for the importation of Austrian 
industrial articles. This treaty had been therefore made at the 
expense of Hungary, which is an agricultural country, while 
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Serbia and Austria had the best of it. After 1905 Hungary did 
not wish to maintain this one-sided tariff situation. This was her 
natural right, as no State can be forced to have altruism prevail 
in its tariff policy. That would be suicidal. In 1906 a customs 
war broke out between Serbia and the Monarchy. This was 
after the murder of King Alexander, when King Peter was the 
ruler of Serbia. The customs war was declared by Serbia, and 
a boycott was declared by Serbia against the entire imports 
from the Monarchy. Nevertheless the Monarchy and partic- 
ularly Hungary tolerated the smuggling of Serbian cattle and 
pigs by way of Croatia to Vienna. This was done to ease the 
strained relations between the two countries. In the course of 
1906 Count Goluchowsky, the then Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
suggested to Mr. Vujic, the Serbian Envoy in Vienna, that he 
could secure good terms for a treaty, if the negotiations be inaugu- 
rated at once. Serbia declined and contracted a Customs Union 
with Bulgaria instead. When the Monarchy later on requested 
Serbia to make slight alterations in the text of this Union in order 
to enable the conclusion of a treaty of commerce with us, Serbia 
again refused. Thereupon Hungary and Austria made their ten- 
year Ausgleich agreement, providing for a maximum contingent 
of 120,000 pigs, 100,000 sheep and 50,000 cattle from the Balkan 
countries. This was a concession that Hungary had to make to 
Austria. Later on the treaty of commerce with Roumania was 
concluded, which reduced the available Balkan contingent. The 
result of Serbia’s dilatory tactics was naturally that we could now 
not grant Serbia any longer a larger contingent than the one 
specified above, as we had exhausted it in our treaty with Rou- 
mania. In 1908 a provisional tariff arrangement was adopted 
between the Monarchy and Serbia. After the annexation of 
Bosnia Herzegovina’ this provisional arrangement was again 
discontinued. Finally in 1910 a new treaty of commerce was 
concluded. In this treaty some of the old tariff schedules were 

1 This, by the way, had been instigated by a Minister of Foreign Affairs of Czechish origin, 
Count Lexa, known as Count Lexa-Aehrenthal, and was again violently opposed by the 
Hungarian statesmen, although the measure of annexation itself was adopted in conformity with 
international law and the Monarchy even paid Turkey, the rightful owner, a fair ransom, after 
having invested untold millions of gold crowns in building roads, railroads, schools, etc., on Bosnian 
territory. 
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increased. Wheat had to pay a tariff of 6.38 crowns instead of the 
former old tariff of 1.78 crowns, rye a tariff of 5.80 crowns instead 
of the older tariff of 1.78 crowns, etc. These tariffs corresponded 
to the new autonomous tariff of Hungary of 1905. Hungary 
wished to protect the better quality of its corn. Concerning the 
importation of cattle, the leading idea was to prevent the impor- 
tation of contaminated stock; and Hungary on the other hand 
could naturally not renew the old preferential tariffs, because that 
would have ruined her own farmers. At the conclusion of the 
treaty the schedules of the autonomous Hungarian tariff were 
applied to all Serbian imports of cattle, sheep, etc. Regarding 
pigs, the tariff was even better than that allowed by the auton- 
omous tariff. The total number of cattle and pigs had to be 
limited, of course (50,000 pigs, 15,000 cows). These pigs and 
cattle went to Austria. Hungary had no need to import any as 
it was well provided with its own stock. These allowances there- 
fore represented again a sacrifice for Hungary. It must also not 
be overlooked that Serbia could and did export to other countries. 
It was certainly not dependent on imports to Hungary alone. 
There were also certain possibilities foreseen whereby Serbia was 
enabled to increase this contingent. It is therefore unjust to 
charge Hungary with any ill will regarding the handling of the 
tariff question. On the other hand the Union of Austrian Agra- 
rians headed by Ritter von Hohenblum and Count Kolowrat 
had carried on a propaganda of long standing in order that no 
further reductions of the agrarian tariffs should be allowed to 
Serbia. The majority of the 516 members of the Austrian 
Reichsrat joined this Union, and voted against a reduction. 
Hungary was at no time particularly excited over this whole 
issue, and it is moreover a fact that the greatest difficulties in our 
negotiations with Serbia were due not to the pig question, but 
to the guns of the Skoda factory of Pilsen (Bohemia), as these had 
to compete with the French Creuzots and the German Krupps. 
The greatest battles that the late Foreign Office on the Ballhaus- 
platz fought with the Serbian Government were in their behalf. 
The pig question played only a subordinate part in the pending 
discussions. The Serbian Blue Book of November, 1914, does 
not mention the Hungarian agrarian tariffs as a cause of bad 
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blood, but states explicitly that the occupation of Bosnia had 
been a principal reason for the war. 

For the sake of truth and justice I must add here, what I have 
amply proved in my war book (Austria-Hungary and the War, 
1915), that Serbia never owned either Bosnia or Herzegovina, 
never ruled over either of them—before the Peace of Trianon— 
even fora day. Czar Dushan, who evolved the idea of a Greater 
Serbian Empire, never ruled over Bosnia and Herzegovina. He 
invaded these provinces twice and was both times defeated, once 
in 1853 by Stephan Kotromanovics (Stephan II), Chief Zsupan of 
Bosnia, and the second time most decisively by King Louis the 
Great of Hungary. On the other hand, Serbia was for many 
centuries a vassal of the Kingdom of Hungary. Nevertheless, as 
was seen above, Hungary did not object in the last century to 
Serbia securing a title to the possession of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, and through Count Andrdssy even made a voluntary 
offer to promote Serbia’s wishes in the premises. These are 
historical facts which in connection with the war guilt question 
deserve to be emphasized.' 

The former Serbian Envoy in Paris, Spalajkovic, has made the 
statement in his book, La Bosnie et l Hercégovine, published in 
1899, that “Serbia and Montenegro could fulfill their real raison 
d étre only if they would occupy Bosnia and Herzegovina,” and 
demanded the dismemberment and disruption of the Monarchy to 
this end. This statement was not backed up by any historical 
evidence to support the Serbian claims. 

It is a historical fact that on May 6, 1913, the Russian State 
Secretary, Sassonow, instructed the Russian Envoy in Belgrade, 
de Hartwig, “that Serbia had only covered the first lap on its 
historical road. In order to attain its ends it would have to fight 
a terrible struggle which would threaten its entire existence. 
Serbia’s promised land is situated on the territory of Austria- 
Hungary. Therefore it should prepare patiently to acquire the 
degree of preparedness necessary for this unavoidable war of the 


1 For reference see John Asbéth: Bosnia and Herzegovina; Gelcsics-Thalléczy: Archives from 
Ragusa; Louis de Thalléczy: History of Bosnia; Henry Marczali: The Arpdds and Dalmatia; 
Ignace Acsidy: History of Hungary; Mathias Florian: Chronological Facts from Hungarian History 
of the XIth and XIIth Century; Leopold Ovary: Origin of the Hungarian Anjous. 
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future.” The same suggestions were likewise made to Serbia by 
the French Envoys in Belgrade. (See Delbriick: Serbia, Austria 
and Russia, Germany and the War Guilt Problem, 1923-26.) 

On February 2, 1914, Premier Paschitch was received by Czar 
Nicholas in a private audience. It was on this occasion that the 
Serbian Premier asserted to the Czar that over six millions of 
Serbians lived within the Monarchy (in Hungary), which was a 
manifest exaggeration. (At the last Hungarian census, of 1910, 
there were 461,516 Serbians in Hungary proper and 644,955 in 
Croatia incorporated in the Kingdom of Hungary; altogether 
1,106,471.) Thereupon the Czar uttered the memorable words: 
““We will do everything for Serbia. Greet the King in my name 
and tell him so.” 

On March 8, 1914, the famous Ministers’ Council of St. Peters- 
burg took place, when Sassonow acted as Chairman and pre- 
sented the Memorandum which he had submitted to the Czar in 
November, 1913. In this Memorandum an urgent solution of 
the Dardanelles question was demanded. According to the 
minutes of the Council meeting, Sassonow declared to the Council 
that “our action in behalf of the Dardanelles cannot be inaugu- 
rated without starting a European war. It can be assumed that 
under these circumstances Serbia must be compelled to use her 
entire army against the Dual Monarchy.”” Thereupon the Chief 
of the General Staff remarked that this offensive of Serbia against 
the Monarchy would be of very great importance to Russia, for 
he had knowledge that Austria-Hungary would have to oppose | 
four or five Army Corps in a war against Serbia. (See documents 
of Russian Secret Archives, Berlin Reichs Druckerei, p. 308.) 

On March 16, 1914, the Romanul, a Roumanian daily paper, 
published in Arad, announced that a great war was impending 
which would end with the dismemberment of the Monarchy. On 
May 15, 1914, the Czar paid a visit to the King of Roumania in 
Konstantza, on which occasion the Roumanian Prime Minister 
advised M. Sassonow that in case of a war Roumania would 
certainly fight on the side of Russia. On May 20, 1914, a mur- 
derous attempt was made on the life of the Banus of Croatia, 
Baron Skerlecz, by a Yugoslav. On June 1, 1914, the Military 
Convention of the Monarchy with Roumania was dissolved. 
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Then followed the murder of the Crown Prince and war in quick 
succession. 

Of the various diplomatic events which occurred just before the 
outbreak of hostilities, two are not very well known and deserve 
special attention: One is the visit which M. Dumaine, the French 
Ambassador in Vienna, paid to Count Berchtold, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, on July 22, 1914, calling attention to the danger 
of a war of the Monarchy with Serbia, but declaring that he had 
won the conviction that Russia was not willing to support Serbia 
very strongly and would merely grant her a moral aid. Russia 
would not offer military assistance and would endeavor to localize 
the war between Serbia and the Monarchy. This information 
was misleading because it influenced the Monarchy in its final 
decision. (See for reference the Red Book of Dr. Roderick 
Gooss, p. 129.) 

Another important visit was paid by Count Szapary, the 
Austro-Hungarian Chargé in St. Petersburg, to M. Sassonow on 
July 31, 1914, at which Sassonow first asserted that the Monarchy 
had started with its mobilization, which was flatly denied by 
Count Szapéry. M. Sassonow replied: “Don’t let us bandy 
words about the chronology of things! You should not be afraid 
that the Russian rifles will go off automatically. The Russian 
Army is too well disciplined for that!” (See Gooss, p. 233.) This 
is also important because M. Sassonow here indirectly admitted 
that the Russian mobilization had taken place before the Austro- 
Hungarian mobilization. 

On August 12, 1915, M. Paschitch delivered a speech in the 
Skuptchina in which he made the remarkable statement: “Never 
in the history of Serbia have there been better prospects for our 
country than when we began the war.” It is also well known 
that after the successful Balkan wars he had made the remark to 
M. Politis: “La premiére manche est gagnée, maintenant i faut 
préparer la seconde manche contre l Autriche-Hongrie”’ (“The first 
set is won, now we must prepare for the second set against Aus- 
tria-Hungary’’). 

Has Hungary oppressed her nationalities? Books have been 
written on this subject, but it will not be amiss to keep in mind a 
few salient facts. First, that the charge of an alleged oppression 
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of the minorities in Hungary was started by people living not on 
Hungarian territory but abroad, and that the assiduous propa- 
ganda kept up by the combined Czechish, Ilyrian (previous name 
for the Yugoslavs) and Roumanian groups for almost a hundred 
years before the outbreak of the war was in the main responsible 
for a measure of discontent of the Hungarian minorities. It 
was never general, and these minorities have never desired the 
dismemberment of Hungary. This fact cannot be disproved, as 
there has never been a plebiscite to determine this issue. Second, 
all of the Hungarian minorities immigrated into Hungary long 
after the original Hungarian conquerors had acquired the land, 
more than a thousand years ago. They have therefore enjoyed 
the hospitality of Hungary. The immigrations occurred after 
Hungarians had bled to death during the Tartar and Turkish 
invasions, which lasted altogether several centuries and which 
really meant a blood sacrifice for the good of Europe. No other 
nation in Europe has brought a greater sacrifice to civilization 
than Hungary, which lost millions of her sons in these struggles to 
save Western civilization. Europe’s thanks for past services 
rendered were handed to Hungary in Paris in 1920! 

Third, although Hungary also in other ways often had to fight 
for her existence and language, schools, etc., it never has adopted 
the theory proclaimed first by Barrére during the French Revo- 
lution in 1794: “Let us cancel the means of damage and aber- 
ration, let us suppress the language of the foreign minorities!” 
Hungarians have always endeavored to use liberal methods of 
assimilation, as the great Hungarian statesman Francis De4k so 
aptly said: “If we want to win our minorities, we must not try to 
Magyarize them at all costs, but must seek to make them love 
the Hungarian conditions”. 

To charge that Hungary had oppressed her national minorities 
during a thousand years is grievously unjust, if for no other 
reason than that none of her minorities have lived on Hungarian 
territory for such a length of time. The earliest settlers after the 
Hungarians had taken possession of Hungary in A. D. 896 were 
the Saxons and Slovaks, who arrived in the course of the eleventh 
century. Hungarians and Slovaks were always friends and 
brothers in arms during the revolution of Prince Rakéczy in the 
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seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. In 1848 and in the World 
War they valiantly fought side by side. The Saxons were at once 
endowed with special privileges by the Kings of Hungary (De- 
cretum Andreanum, etc.) which they retained for over 800 years 
Serbians immigrated to Hungary in the course of the fifteenth 
century (George Brankovics) and later in the seventeenth 
century (Archbishop Csarnojevic of Ipek). Roumanians first 
settled in the thirteenth century, when a handful of them arrived 
who were endowed with certain properties by the King in Székacs, 
Transylvania. If a plebiscite had been granted to Hungary 
and her minorities by the winners of the war,—who allege that 
they fought this war for the liberation of the smaller nations,— 
Hungary would never have been dismembered, because the great 
majority of the “foreign oppressed” nationals, in spite of all 
propaganda, would have voted in favor of Hungary, as against 
alien rule. 

The present New Europe represents in no way an alignment on 
racial lines, as millions of people have been bartered away merely 
to please the whim of a few doctrinaires. The liberation of fifty 
or sixty millions is a myth. Nobody with any sense of humor 
who knew Europe before the war and has known it since the 
“‘peace of slavery and attrition” would venture to make such an 
assertion. The present day New Europe is neither politically 
nor economically an improvement on former conditions. It 
plays favorites with a comparatively few people at the expense of 
a large majority of miserable human beings who rebel in spirit 
because the tyranny of the peacemakers has enslaved them. 
Economic and other conditions in the basin of the Danube are 
abnormal and will continue so until the interested people them- 
selves see the light and readjust matters among themselves in a 
fair spirit of reconciliation. This does not mean a breaking up of 
the new countries, but a careful revision of that arch-enemy 
of peace, the Treaty of Trianon, and some of the other treaties. 
America was never greater than when she refused to ratify these 
treaties. She showed common sense when the Paris peace 


makers showed revenge and ignorance. 
Ernest Lupwie. 


THE NEW LEISURE 
BY CORNELIA JAMES CANNON 
I 


WE are a nation of passionate industry. In theory, and 
largely in practice, work is in the saddle and rides our citizens. 
We have our loafers and slackers, as every generation since 
Adam has had, but they excite no general admiration and are not 
held high in public estimation. Such prophets of leisure as 
Thoreau and Walt Whitman, who were satisfied with the simple 
life and an incidental pursuit of literature, have found few 
imitators in our midst. 

Occasionally a rich man’s son has abandoned the making of 
money and spent his time in ways personally satisfying but 
commercially profitless. Such apostasy is anathema to our 
conscientious Babbitts. Early to arrive at the haunts of business 
and late to depart are the accepted habits of the God fearing and 
the self respecting American. 

It is undeniable that strict attention to business gives results. 
Our steel tonnage production has become enormous, the cotton 
manufactured in this country could doubtless encircle the world, 
and travelers tell us that our automobiles rattle on every 
continent. 

But what of it? 

Suppose we are the biggest and busiest nation on earth, does it 
bring us any incentive save to become still bigger and busier, or 
offer us other reward than that of our surpassing size and activity? 
No one denies the essential importance of labor or its multiple 
values to the individual, but it is not without reason that the 
generations have reiterated that “‘all work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy”. Though we are a feverish nation and make a 
good deal of noise, must we not admit that we are somewhat like 
Jack at his worst? 
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Circumstances are, however, conspiring against our remaining 
dull as a consequence of a continuing preoccupation with work. 
Almost unnoted, leisure is bearing down upon us from every side. 
The eight hour working day is rapidly spreading from industry to 
industry. The entire working world is fighting for a short day, 
and the politicians are lending helping hands. No one, laborer 
or idler, who is at all familiar with the type of daily job upon 
which the great majority of workers are engaged, could wish for 
anything else. 

The new sources of physical energy, which are being increas- 
ingly developed, are certain to reduce still further the hours of 
work necessary to supply the actual needs of the community. 
The shortened hours and the substitution of mechanical power 
for that of the muscles of man will, in addition, more and more 
remove physical fatigue as an accompaniment of work. Men 
and women are beginning to return from the performance of their 
daily tasks, no longer so jaded as to require complete inactivity 
or abnormal stimulus as a counter to the exhaustion of toil, but 
fit to fill their leisure hours with activities of a different kind. 

One other factor is certain to play an important réle in the 
future. Prohibition is doubtless here to stay, and will be more 
effectively enforced as the will of the majority makes itself in- 
creasingly felt. ‘That means that the chief anodyne of idle hours 
is being eliminated. We shall no longer be able to delude our- 
selves into thinking we are having a pleasant and profitable time 
when we are merely a little befuddled by alcohol. We shall know 
unmistakably when we are bored. 

These large social changes:are bringing about a condition of af- 
fairs for which we find ourselves unprepared. In our national 
recognition of the worth and dignity of labor, and in our devotion 
to its pursuit, we have neglected the uses and significance of 
leisure. Our educational system, which is a barometer register- 
ing the pressure of our enthusiasms, has for years stressed vo- 
cational training. Not only have we taught vocations in the 
classroom, but of late we have sent our teachers into the factories 
and shops to teach the worker on the job. Our commercial 
courses and our trade schools have been designed to feed the 
young people, trained to the last detail, directly into industry. 
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Those schoolmen who have protested against such rank utili- 
tarianism have been denounced as old fogies, or have been mere 
voices crying in the wilderness. Efficiency has demanded re- 
sults, and we have allowed the pay envelope of the graduate to 
become the criterion of a school’s success. 

This might be all very well if men were mechanized, or if work 
occupied the whole of life. But human beings have so far re- 
sisted all attempts to make them into machines, and the forty- 
eight hour working week, even after hours for sleep have been 
deducted, leaves, to be disposed of at the individual’s will, sixty- 
four hours of freedom. The modern workingman, in the most 
advanced industries, has now many more hours for leisure than 
for work. Every effort of the community has heretofore been 
devoted to preparing him for efficient performance during the 
forty-eight hours. The use of the sixty-four hours has been 
largely left to exploitation by the commercial forces which profit 
by the idleness of resourceless humanity. 

There is a challenge to our whole educational system in this 
development of a new leisure class. Ours has been a vocational 
educational system in a vocation-minded civilization. We have 
never been whole-heartedly in sympathy with the educational 
frills forced upon us by educators who would not admit that earn- 
ing a living was the be-all and end-all of life. We have ignored 
germinating enthusiasms, we have not cultivated a love of life’s 
diversities, and we have subordinated training in appreciation of 
the beauties and mysteries of the world about us to mastery of the 
mathematician’s table, the surveyor’s transit, the typewriter, 
the forge, and the turning lathe. 

We have seen our national duty as that of developing our 
country and opening up its resources. Felling the trees for the 
clearing, organizing the mine for rapid production, rolling the 
steel into sheathing for ships, has kept us busy. We have 
tumbled into our beds, exhausted but triumphant, to sleep off the 
day’s weariness and be fresh for the next day’s strain. 

Such hurried plowing and harrowing of the capacities of youth 
has not mellowed the soil for the seeds of leisure. We find our- 
selves unprepared to display the graces of an advanced civiliza- 
tion, which, so far in history, have not been the product of a 
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twelve-hour day in a foundry. Nevertheless here is leisure 
knocking at our door. The alarmist sees no alternative save ex- 
changing stupidity for sin. He is confident that, when Satan 
finds men freed from the plow, the tool, and the ledger, he will 
impress their idle hands into working for his nefarious ends. 
We cannot quite share such pessimism, but there is a responsibil- 
ity upon us to see that the new leisure means enrichment of life 
and not impoverishment. 


II 


We should like to use the word “‘avocation” to describe the 
activities which add, not to the financial gain of the individual, 
but to his joy and to his intellectual and spiritual betterment. 
But the dictionary stands like a rock in the way. Ponderously, 
inviting no rebuttal, it stresses the beauty of a life of vocational 
dedication, and gives moral sanction to the barren pursuit of the 
dollar by defining avocation as “that which calls one away from 
one’s proper business”. The only mollification lies in the il- 
lustrative quotation: “Heaven is his vocation, and therefore he 
counts earthly employments avocation.” No matter how set 
his heart might be upon eternal salvation, he would be a rare 
enthusiast who could get a thrill out of regarding the selling of 
hardware as an avocation. We shall be forced to seek for some 
other word to describe what avocation is not allowed to mean. 

Fortunately the dictionary compensates for its glacial defini- 
tion of avocation by the genial spirit in which it expounds the 
meaning of hobby. A hobby is “any favorite object, pursuit, or 
topic, that which a person persistently pursues or dwells upon 
with zeal and delight”’. 

Many persons dig ditches, or sell silk, or pour molten steel into 
molds, or load freight cars, or clean office buildings, or run eleva- 
tors, but seldom with “zeal and delight”. Few individuals lack 
the capacity to be stirred and refreshed by the use and exercise of 
such emotions, and many are the hours of leisure to be illuminated 
by their cultivation, and the hours of boredom to be held at bay 
by their help. | 

What better way is there for us to meet our changing social 
and working conditions than by cultivating hobbies, not to 
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escape our “‘proper business’’, but to fill our lives with new 
interests, and to give richer service by the aid of a refreshed and 
invigorated personality? 

The British have much to teach us in the wise use of our 
leisure hours. With them the hobby is a mark of distinction. 
To be without a hobby is to be a sodden creature, the victim of 
commercialism, or an Esau who has sold his birthright for a daily 
job. That compendium of distinction, the British Who’s Who, 
makes open recognition of the place of hobbies in British life. 
Unlike our American Who’s Who, the British has a special division 
in which are entered the recreations of the men whose names and 
achievements are listed in the book. ‘Every Englishman is in- 
terested to know how every other Englishman spends his free 
time. Our American roster of notables soberly omits any men- 
tion of such details, matters of negligible importance to a serious 
nation bent on production and efficiency. British achievements 
do not, however, seem to suffer by comparison with ours in spite 
of our single-minded devotion to accomplishment. 

An Earl Grey guides the foreign policy of the British empire 
in the most critical months of its history, and yet he confesses to a 
love of birds, which leads him into the woods hours in a day and 
many days in the year, wandering in the haunts of the little wild 
creatures and listening to their songs. A commissioner on 
industrial poisons is an authority on stained glass windows; the 
passion of a professor of medicine, stationed in Cairo, is sketch- 
ing; an eminent jurist combines travel and geology as his forms of 
recreation; the Governor of Fiji fills his free time with art photog- 
raphy and the amateur pursuit of architecture; Younghusband 
has a penchant for mastering little-known Oriental tongues, and 
when the expedition to Thibet is organized his hobby marks him 
for leadership; Sir Robert Hart softens the rigors of official life in 
the Orient by enthusiastic acquisition of a knowledge of Chinese 
embroideries and lacquers; Tyndall becomes a mountain climber, 
and carries his scientific point of view to the top of the highest 
Alps; a great financier finds music the solace of his idle hours. 

Such enthusiasms suggest a very high stage of civilization. 
The one characteristic clearly distinguishing man from the beasts 
is his pursuit of the unessential, his love for the extraneous, his 
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passion for the genetically unimportant. Who can imagine a 
polar bear trying to go farthest north, or a marmot climbing to 
get the view from the mountain top, or a bird distinguishing trees 
by their annual shedding of leaves, or a monkey attempting to 
understand the language of the parrots, or the seals playing ball 
on the Pribiloff Islands? Yet.every one of these creatures 
feverishly hunts his food, works to protect himself from the 
weather and from his enemies, and, like the American industrial- 
ist, dies promptly when he retires from his regular business in life. 

A man may follow his faithful, plodding way through the 
arduous duties of the working day, but he shows that he has the 
divine spark of the poet and the adventurer when he spends his 
free time plunging through the wilderness and up the rugged 
mountain side to add the sight of another raven’s nest to his list 
of happy memories. The teacher of reluctant youth will freshen 
his own life, and by indirection that of his students, by his search, 
in hushed expectancy, for new species of mushroom on remote 
hillsides or in wooded hollows. A ghostly coral mushroom may 
bring him the same enlarging thrill that came to Balboa on a 
peak in Darien. He can pursue the cryptogams with a “zeal and 
delight” seldom vouchsafed to the correction of daily exercises in 
algebra. 

Educators have occasionally tried to illuminate daily drudgery 
by bringing out its social implications, or by relating it to pictur- 
esque aspects of industrial growth. Young cotton spinners have 
been instructed in the ways of raising cotton, its transportation, 
its commercial metamorphoses, its dyeing, the art of design, the 
romance of the cotton gin, and the dependence of the cotton in- 
dustry on the law of supply and demand. But ninety-eight in 
every hundred spinners, though they may work contentedly and 
with an interest in the job during their hours in the factory, will 
leave at night little the richer, save in wages, for the long day’s 
doings. Fortunate indeed is he whose daily task can be carried 
on with “zeal and delight”. Some activity outside the dull 
walls of the office and the mill is needed to bring that inspiration 
to most of us. 

How can our people be helped to sweeten their days and better 
their lives by the acquisition of hobbies? The schools would 
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find it difficult to accomplish the task unaided, for a hobby is like 
a disease, most readily acquired by contact with one already in- 
fected. Fortunately some teachers ride hobbies of their own, and 
others pursue their specialties with such “zeal and delight” that 
they can qualify as inspirers to hobby riding as they follow their 
vocations. The community has its amateur enthusiasts, suf- 
ficiently unprofessional to give courage to the timid, who must be 
impressed into the service, invited to speak in the schools, urged 
to form clubs of young people to exchange stamps, or collect 
rocks, or practice decorative book binding, or press weeds, or 
study the constellations, or make marionettes, or design book 
plates, or hunt for Indian remains, or draw contour maps, or 
learn the spider webs, or study rug patterns, or make paintings of 
the eggs of birds. 

These potential teachers of our ill-equipped heirs of leisure are 
all about us. The private secretary who cultivates dahlias; the 
stenographer who makes fairy gardens in a flower pot; the 
banker who keeps bees in his attic; the minister who corrects his 
social theories by observations on his little glass-covered hill of 
ants; the salesman who raises goldfish in the back parlor and 
dreams of developing a new type of fantail to display at the an- 
nual fish show; the tanner who uses his daily walk to the tannery 
as his opportunity to learn the songs of the birds in every season 
of the year; the lumberman who hunts with a camera; the lawyer 
who collects carvings of elephants in every material and from 
every quarter of the globe: these are the men and women who 
have priceless gifts to give the children in our schools. 

No one in the world is so generous with his enthusiasm as the 
amateur. You have to pay men to talk about their vocations, 
but it is hard to prevent them from talking about their hobbies. 
Our schools have not begun to realize the gold mine for the best 
kind of teaching which lies under their very doorstep. Every 
lover of a hobby is a potential teacher of the young. He can 
accomplish much with but meager pedagogical equipment. His 
enthusiasm surmounts the stumbling word and the material 
of his hobby counteracts any defect of presentation. Children 
can, under the inspiration of these rash adventurers upon sacred 
ground, develop hobbies of their own. Too long have the 
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specialists been allowed to preémpt the happy hunting grounds 
and to frown the amateur away. 

Think of our allowing the artists sole suzerainty in the field of . 
art, when each one of us should be a joyous sketcher of the chang- 
ing face of nature. Why should only the musically trained be 
expected to sing when every man’s child of us can get pleasure 
out of near-harmonies and a sense of rhythm? Why should wood 
carving be confined to the specialists, when any hand can use a 
tool, and every human being feels joy in seeing a purposed shape 
emerge from a block of wood? The enthusiast, who spent the 
free hours of a busy life carving models of ancient ships, gained 
not only the enrichment that comes with any craftsmanship, but 
the additional joy of studying the sailing of the Seven Seas with 
“zeal and delight”’. 

The physical directors in some of our colleges, olive to the jus- 
tice of the criticism aimed at an over-preoccupation with the 
major sports, are training students in different types of physical 
recreation which are not dependent upon large numbers of fellow 
sportsmen for their performance, and which are designed not to 
end with the college days. The hope is to train young men who 
will no longer get their exercise and their fun sitting on the 
bleachers, but will find rowing, cross country runs, quoits, squash 
and volley ball, horseback riding, tennis, swimming, skating, 
skiing, adapted to undergraduate needs and suitable to carry on 
into middle age as some of the accessory joys of life. 

Golf used to be regarded as the special possession of the adult 
and the safe amusement of the aged, but youth has seized it for 
itself, occupied the links, captured the prizes, and left age but a 
modest part to play. They have not yet robbed their elders, 
however, of the privilege of gardening. Mark Twain has called 
the garden the perfect enthusiasm for old age, since the most frail 
may hope to live to see the harvest gathered or the flowers come 
to bloom. The grower of orchids, the transplanter of cherry 
trees, the lover of the primula, the specialist in salad greens, the 
bulb fancier, the grafter of apple trees, will not find his idle hours 
hang heavy on his hands, for, winter and summer, with the hoe 
or the catalogue, he can share his joy in growing things with all 

the other enthusiasts from the Azores to Australia. 
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Our amateur astronomers have not only found pleasure for 
themselves, but have made genuine contributions to the subject, 
particularly in the study of variable stars. They have much to 
give the children of their communities. The majority of young 
people never see the stars. Every night the great stage is set, 
with the gorgeous pageant of the declining sun and the quiet 
beauty of the emerging stars; yet one rocket on the Fourth of 
July will receive more attention and rouse more enthusiasm than 
the wide panorama of the heavens the year through. Even the 
poets and romancers allow the full moon to rise at midnight 
and the new moon to set at dawn. Our schools, mindful of 
vocations, teach their students the use of tools, helpful knowledge 
in gaining a livelihood, but if they could also teach the habit of a 
nightly look of recognition at the sparkling sky they might be 
making a richer contribution to the individual. 

Nothing is more trite, or more true, than to say that man can- 
not live by bread alone. We must work in order to live at all, 
but once that minimum is ours we want to live as greatly as we 
can. Our work will not suffer thereby. It will probably profit 
by our othersidedness. The scientist who used the egg-beater 
on an outing found himself able to do an important piece of re- 
search because he understood the workings of that simple mech- 
anism. ‘The mill boss was better able to deal with a threatened 
strike after a Sunday spent in rambling in the bobolink’s favorite 
marshes, and the importer scanned his foreign mail more eagerly 
because of his hours of rearranging his stamp collection. 

We can judge whether we are a truly civilized nation, rec- 
ognizing fundamental values in life and satisfying other needs 
than the purely material, when we are as eager as the British 
to know not only how our distinguished men work but how they 
play; when our schools place training for hobbies at least on a 
par with training for vocations; and when the achievement of the 
amateur becomes of moment to each of us, since we all desire a 
standing in that unexacting but joy-inducing fellowship of free ex- 
plorers in a world of wonders and delights. 

CorRNELIA JAMES CANNON. 


SONNET 
BY H. PHELPS PUTNAM 


You flew the time when you were swift and clear, 

A subtle innocent, a blazing truth, . 

Whose words shone bright when mine were sharp and sere, 
Great classic angel of my mazy youth. 


But now you walk, your ravished wings are furled; 
We both are mortal now, and each to each, 


Sharing the silly lessons of the world, 
Bear candid solace out of open speech. 


Or we discourse; and then the world grows pale 
And drifts away and leaves us free once more, 
The sun, the wind, the moon stoop for our tale, 
And the old waves cry hush along the shore. 


The truth is dead—we killed it solemnly, 
And then the planets roared, and so did we. 


TWO POEMS 
BY JEANNETTE MARKS 
FLOODED LAND 


What is this voice that cries through the door, 
Wild as the rain: “Child, come with me! 
Mine is the breast that leaps to the sea!” 


Drenched to the knee I take your hand, 
Dark is our flight through this flooded land, 
Phantom the splash of our unseen oar. 


What is this voice that cries through the door, 
Wild as the rain: “Child come with me! 
Mine is the breast that leaps to the sea!” 


RESEMBLANCES 


Brooding resemblances of marsh and sky, 

Can the wild heart build a nest? 

Woven with grey, harsh and dry 

It knows the reeds’ cradle to the bird’s breast. 


Memory become a frosted glow, 

What dreams for the wild heart shine? 

Night with the hills stark, and the first snow 
Blurring a wilderness of pine. 


CRETAN TEAR JAR 
BY JOSEPH AUSLANDER 


This little thing blown out of fluent glass, 
Burned by the earth’s corrosive chemistry 
White gold, ghost blue, green chaleedony— 
This is a tear jar . . . The pale women pass; 
Nothing can touch them now; not even, alas, 


Words, tears! This riaiant sterility 
Of art remembers them So let it be: 
They need no epitaph by Phidias. 


Grief is all of loveliness: grief remains; 

The weeping girls go delicately down to dust; 
And there is only unearthly lustre that stains 
The resolute propinquity of rust; 

There is only the acrid smell of must 

And the wet darkness after a thousand rains. 


PITY THE GREAT 
BY MARY SINTON LEITCH 


Pity the great ;—it is their doom to be 

The champions of lost causes. Though they seem 
To reach the heights that we may hold supreme, 
There loom above them peaks we do not see. 
Sadder the eyes of Lincoln than of Lee: 

Although around him flags of triumph stream, 


Still, still he hears the voices of his dream 
Whisper amid the shouts of victory. 


Christ, Galileo, Socrates, Descartes— 

And all to whom the truth is law of laws ;— 
Seekers of truth, unmindful of the cost ;— 
Servants of truth, all other gods apart ;— 

They would not be “the great” were not the cause 
They love so great that it must needs be lost! 


COC 


= 


FRANCESCO DE SANCTIS 
BY WILLIAM A. DRAKE 


Critica enthusiasm for a great writer of another nation is 
always gratifying; but when it persistently fastens upon the most 
debatable phases of his achievement, and leaves completely out of 
account the excellent services of the masters who made ready the 
way for him, it begins to smack of the cocksure superficiality of 
the newspaper reviewers. The recent vogue of Benedetto Croce 
is exemplary of this. I am not certain that the translated works 
of the Italian critic are popular successes in the bookseller’s 
understanding of the term, but it is enough that they have ex- 
cited among our literary critics an exceptional enthusiasm for the 
theories which they promulgate. The author of a score of the 
most illuminating works in literary criticism produced in our 
young century, Senator Croce is hardly known in this country at 
all except for his Breviario di estetica, which has become the text- 
book of an energetic and apparently deeply consequential fad. 

Croce, who is beyond a doubt the most significant critic in 
Italy today and the most learned savant since Carducci, I cannot 
say has so greatly impressed me by his singular philosophy of 
esthetic. To me, he has done more to mystify Hegel than any 
writer since Hegel himself; and I fail most abjectly to follow his 
pretentious ratios and his paradoxical generalizations beyond the 
points of commonplace repetition and deliberate verbal impres- 
siveness. It is easy to understand how the Italian mind, which is 
not analytical and is by its nature peculiarly accessible to meta- 
physical subtleties, should be engaged by this new doctrine of 
esthetic, which is really not a doctrine at all; but it is difficult to 
understand how the Anglo-Saxon mind, which is historically 
positive and exacting, and which requires a definite basis for each 
theory it entertains, should for a moment be taken in by any such 
diffuse and illogical code of rhetorical abstractions. Croce’s 
most legitimate and surest claim to present fame and future 
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remembrance must finally rest upon his less celebrated labors in 
literary criticism; and it is a matter for chagrin that the few of 
these which have thus far appeared in English translations should 
have been so completely outmoded by his philosophical writings. 

The second and particular specification of my remonstrance is 
the undisturbed obscurity in which Croce’s master, and a much 
more interesting critic than he, Francesco de Sanctis, has been 
permitted to remain through this recent enthusiasm for Italian 
criticism. Despite Croce’s enormous vogue and his very sub- 
stantial achievement, the future will probably justify the opinion 
that De Sanctis remains the greatest literary critic that Italy has 
thus far produced. Already we are beginning to perceive the 
discreet radiance of Carducci’s poetry through the diminishing 
battle-dust of D’Annunzio’s lush splendors, and the perfect sub- 
limity of the meagre handful of lyrics which Leopardi bequeathed 
to us as compared with the sedate and voluminous deftness of 
Carducci’s poetical works. So, presently, we shall return to the 
essays of De Sanctis. 

Italian literature is unique in that it has produced so few con- 
siderable critics, yet has thrived so admirably without them. 
There were written in Italy before the time of De Sanctis, of 
course, a great many isolated critical monographs and essays of 
excellent merit; but there was no writer among those who made 
literary criticism their especial purpose, who succeeded so admir- 
ably as he and upon so substantial a scale. Great critics are as 
few in Italian literature as they are in American; great philoso- 
phers are fewer. 

Admitting the obvious faults of De Sanctis’s critical method 
and the errors into which his sympathies, his lack of diligent 
preparation, and his ignorance often betrayed him, Italy has still 
to produce a more intimately suggestive critic than this simple 
Neapolitan schoolmaster. Carducci, and more presently Croce, 
have extended the glory of Italian letters by some of the most 
exemplary essays in literary criticism written in modern Europe, 
—essays, any one of which puts the totality of De Sanctis’s work 
to shame, when judged by modern standards,—but these more 
recent critics must be observed from different perspectives; and 
when this historical difference is allowed, the pioneer achievement 
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of De Sanctis in its entirety and its original spirit remains un- 
diminished by the most fastidious comparisons. 

The genius of De Sanctis resides in the spirit of quick humanity 
with which he approached literature as a living thing; in the hos- 
pitality and sincerity of his enthusiasms, and in the ingenuous and 
uncontaminated quality of his sympathies. His literary studies 
are more than books; they area man. De Sanctis wrote before 
strait historical accuracy had come to be regarded an indispen- 
sable adjunct to criticism; and if he errs sometimes absurdly in 
matters of dates and places, it is not important: one can always 
consult the literary encyclopedias compiled by more reliable his- 
torians, whose aptitude is for dates and places. De Sanctis knew 
little of these particular details of literature, and it is certainly not 
for these that we go to him. All he was interested in was the 
man, and the works of the man as an interpretation of his life and 
heart, and as a reflection of his epoch. His alertness of sympathy 
and the profundity of his spiritual insight rendered him eloquent 
within these limitations, and I take it that this is enough. 

Francesco de Sanctis was a Neapolitan. He was born at 
Morra Ispina in 1818, and died in 1883, full of honors and remem- 
bered in his native city as the veritable genius of patriotism and 
erudition. The facts of his life, recorded by his pupils in a score 
of volumes, are not important here; they are, in truth, simple and 
unpretentious. Determined from his earliest youth upon a liter- 
ary career, he drifted by the merest chance into the school of the 
eccentric Marquis Basilio Puoti, whom he has celebrated in his 
Saggi critict and Nuovi saggi critici. There were at that time 
almost no reputable schools in Southern Italy. The Universities, 
maintained by the State, were quite inconsiderable and their 
methods of teaching hopelessly obsolete. To rectify this defi- 
ciency, a large number of private academies of every description 
had been established, among them the famous school of the 
Marquis Puoti; but these, on the whole, shared the de‘ects of the 
State institutions. The situation was painful for an Italian 
scholar of moderate means and earnest purposes. Italy, sub- 
jected to a foreign despot, had abased her national pride and 
ceased to cherish her ancient glories. Her scholars, absorbed in 
the study of French, German, and English literature, no longer 
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considered the Italian language and its literature as subjects 
worthy of their contemplations. There was current a ruinous 
prejudice for all things foreign; an absurd condition, which finally 
resulted in the popularization of a degenerated dialect largely 
mixed with French words, and the decline in use of the pure, 
hardy Tuscan of the Trecento. 

The school of the Marquis Puoti was certainly not an exception 
to the prevailing inadequacy; but it was better than most and 
produced, among other eminent scholars, the critic and patriot, 
Luigi Settembrini. The Marquis was an eccentric nobleman who 
established his school to serve his hobby, and governed it like a 
petty martinet. He, however, reversed with a vengeance the 
common prejudice for foreign works, leaving them almost entirely 
out of account in his instructions. His decisions were not less 
arbitrary in Italian literature, from the body of which he chose 
for consideration, without regard for their intrinsic excellence, 
only such works as might serve his immediate purposes. He af- 
fected a florid, quasi-rhetorical style in writing, which he required 


his pupils to imitate without regard for the natural gesture of 
their expression. Pasquale Villari has left an interesting ac- 
count of the Marquis’s pedagogical method: 


The pupils began with the easiest of the Trecento writers, but had only to 
study their wording and phraseology; then they passed on to writers who were 
stylists, and first of all to books of a simple style, such as Villani’s Chronicles, 
the Fioretti of Saint Francis, and the Deeds of Hineas. Afterwards they had to 
study subtler and more artificial authors, such as Dino Compagni, Passavanti, 
and last of all, Boccaccio. The same method was applied to the writers of the 
Cinquecento. The Marquis admired Machiavelli, but of all his works pre- 
ferred the most artificial, and especially his account of the Plague after the 
manner of Boccaccio (a highly artificial production, erroneously attributed—at 
that time—to Machiavelli), and certain orations he had placed in the mouths of 
the historical persons he described. We pupils carefully filled our note books 
with fine tricks of speech, endeavored to round off our periods, and zealously 
studied our grammars and manuals of rhetoric. . . . To the Marquis, words 
seemed to have the glitter of gold. He was always talking of words of fine or 
of bad alloy, words of the best alloy, or words of pure gold. So every one be- 
came accustomed to writing with a dictionary in front of him and a notebook of 
phrases from which all the words of bad alloy had been weeded out. 

The Marquis had far less difficulty in forgiving bad grammar and even bad 
spelling than defective phraseology. On this head he was inexorable, and he 
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had a special hatred of all Frenchified expressions. In his opinion, elegant 
writing consisted in avoiding every word and turn of phrase which was in com- 
mon use, and substituting others unknown to everyday speech, such as saper 
grado e grazia for “to offer thanks”; essere di credere for “believe”; tener per 
fermo for “to be sure”; essere tenero e sollecito per una cosa for “to greatly desire 
a thing”. The words “society” and “social” were forbidden, and the word 
socio was to be sozio, instead. Being ordered one day to compose an address to 
young men, I happened to write, “Some of you study theology, medicine, or 
jurisprudence”. The Marquis immediately corrected the sentence thus: 
“There are some who study divinity, some who give their labor to medical 
science, many to civil and canonical law”. Importance was given to the word 
itself and to the mechanical part of composition, and in the quest for purity of 
expression nothing was clearly expressed. Every one ended by writing in the 
same way, for even the slowest pupils attained to this superexcellent style, a 
fact in which the Marquis, who had no nose for real talent, took the greatest 
pride. Nevertheless, the foundation of this school seemed a grand event to us 
at that period. The desire to write good Italian and discard foreign modes of 
speech was a sign of the times, and almost a patriotic demonstration. 


De Sanctis’s career at the academy of the Marquis Puoti was 
brief; but it was sufficient to give him the best that the school had 
to offer, and to make him keenly aware of the errors of the systems 
of education then prevailing in Southern Italy. Soon thereafter, 
unostentatiously and all but unnoted, he opened his own school, 
in one of the dilapidated old palaces of which there are so many in 
Naples. It was here that his life work was really begun. His 
pupils adored him, and his lecture hall was always crowded to 
overflowing. A new and hitherto unknown spirit in the contem- 
plation of literature had its birth in these lectures. Learning was 
no longer formal and fatigued; it was living and vital. The sub- 
jects discussed were no longer prescribed and hackneyed; they 
were fluid and volatile, spontaneous and universal, comprehend- 
ing the whole range of the world’s intellectual progress. The 
Professor no longer disputed phrases and admonished speculative 
excursions; he was himself the most flagrant offender. The elo- 
quence of De Sanctis has been much remarked, and the immediate 
enthusiasm that his lectures on the Divina Commedia aroused, 
when he had fled to Turin after his exile, completely unknown and 
penniless (for he had at that time published nothing), to take an 
instance, is suggestive of this. It has been said of De Sanctis 
that he “had a mysterious gift of gleaning inspiration from the 
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sight of a work of art and of discerning, as if by instinct, its funda- 
mental idea; and of tracing back this idea to its primary elements, 
of divining how these had germinated and developed in the mind 
of the poet whose secret he revealed, and then recomposing the 
whole and bringing it before us in a plainer and more intelligible 
fashion.” His spirit of comradeship with his students, whom he 
invariably addressed as his “friends and fellow-workers”, must 
have been charming. 

It should, however, be pointed out that the most immediate 
impulse in the De Sanctis school was not literary, but patriotic. 
The whole function of the school was in the nature of a patriotic 
demonstration. The nationalistic spirit, which was elsewhere 
little more than a wistful and impotent aspiration, found a re- 
newed vigor in the Master’s lectures. The subject was seldom 
directly mentioned and never emphasized, but love of the Italian 
soil and appreciation of the neglected Italian culture formed the 
most profound and insistent undercurrent among the group. 
When the disastrous demonstrations which culminated in the out- 
break of 1848 began, De Sanctis closed his lecture hall and there- 
after addressed his students in the streets, where they might be 
closer to their countrymen and share their righteous anger. Reti- 
cence was forgotten. One of the students, Luigi La Vista, a 
youth of twenty-two, was shot by the Swiss Guard in the san- 
guinary riot of May 15; his death, as Ernesto Masi said, “‘the 
finest work of poetry produced by the school.” 

De Sanctis’s school was broken up that day at the barricades, 
and the Master himself taken prisoner by the Swiss mercenaries. 
A few days later he was released, and sought a temporary refuge in‘ 
the country; but soon afterward he was again taken into custody, 
tried in Naples for rioting, convicted, and for two years was con- 
fined in the dungeons beneath the Castel dell’ Uovo, in a cell at 
sea level. This confinement he employed in learning the German 
language, in prodigious study, in writing poetry, and in compos- 
ing his first dramas. Eventually, by the vicissitudes of political 
events, he was deposited, without means of support, in Malta, as 
a political exile. ‘Two months later, in the most painful poverty, 
he reached Turin, where he delivered his famous lectures on 
Dante. De Sanctis was completely unknown in Turin at this 
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time, but his success there was immediate and prodigious; and he 
spent the interval between 1871 and 1877 lecturing and teaching 
in that city and in Zurich. Afterwards, he became Professor of 
Comparative Literature in the Military Academy in Naples, 
served for several terms as Minister of Education, was Governor 
of Avellino, and Vice President of the House of Deputies. Hon- 
ors were multiplied upon him at the last of his life, and his death 
was the occasion of a great patriotic demonstration. Few literary 
men have been so universally loved by their contemporaries as he, 
and few statesmen have been so completely—and so deservedly— 
trusted by the people at large. Conte Cavour, his political pa- 
tron, said that De Sanctis was “the only Neapolitan in whose 
praise the Deputies of the South were unanimous”. — 

De Sanctis’s contribution to Italian literature must be con- 
sidered in connection with the system of criticism which was prev- 
alent in his age. In no country is the national spirit so closely 
interfused with specific literary ideals as in Italy, in whose litera- 
ture the sentiment of patriotism finds an expression more fertile, 
and probably more sincere, than in that of any other nation. It 
follows almost necessarily that the scale of literary evaluation in 
such a nation and at such a crisis—when the foreign yoke had be- 
come intolerably oppressive and the ferments of rebellion had 
been exacerbated by a growing consciousness of national great- 
ness—should be submitted almost entirely to patriotic considera- 
tions. De Sanctis, who taught that the national literature was 
primarily the idealistic expression of the spirit and life of Italy, 
and that the greatness and progress of the nation was deeply con- 
cerned with the nobility and advancement of her literature, was 
an active participant in this theory. But other critics did not 
have De Sanctis’s candid perceptions, his subtler insight, or his 
prophetic appreciations. They judged narrowly and short- 
sightedly, where he judged largely with a kindlier wisdom. Vil- 
lari points out the oblivion which has fallen upon the once famous 
name of Vincenzo Gioberti, in whose stupendous work, I/ primato, 
the author “with perfect good faith and great eloquence, demon- 
strated that in the past, present, and future, Italy had always 
been and should always remain the first nation in the world, with 
which no other could ever dare compete’’, and devoted “‘his whole 
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life to the construction of a politico-philosophical system which 
should interpret the universe and its history for the special use 
and benefit of Italy”’. 

The method and sensibility of De Sanctis were too fine to 
betray him into so vainglorious an error. His system developed 
with logic and tact out of a protestant mind, an original curiosity, 


and an inherent disgust at meretricious pretences; which was | 


perhaps first agitated by those artifices so esteemed in the Puoti 
academy, and which rendered the whole of contemporary litera- 
ture lush and mawkish. His instinctive persuasions were given 
definite form and enlarged by the excellent influence of Hegel’s 
4sthetics, which he surreptitiously read in a French translation 
while still a student at the Puotischool. From Hegel—and after- 
wards from Schlegel’s History of Literature—De Sanctis gained 
the fundamental principles of his method; but these slight stimuli 
carried him so far, and he added so much to what he had learned, 
that we cannot justly assert any definite indebtedness. The 
most important feature of the critical system developed by De 
Sanctis is that, unlike the criticism current at his time, it did not 
attempt to assert merit or deficiency by arbitrary considerations 
of style, morality, or politics; but, searching more profoundly, 
endeavored to discover in the work the man who had produced it 
and his opinions, and to interpret them sympathetically to his 
readers or auditors. I cannot define the method of De Sanctis 
more felicitously than Villari has done: 


The question he asked himself was, What should be the standard of an art 
critic? So far he had tried to explain works of art, point out their defects, and 
compare them with some pre-established type. But some works, though hav- 
ing few defects, may be of very trifling value; while others, in spite of numerous 
faults, may be distinctly valuable. Other critics gave their attention to the 
phraseology, the symbolism, the moral and political ideas, or the historic truth 
to be found in literary works of art. But this sort of criticism merely attempts 
to force works of art to conform to their own ideas and laws, instead of trying to 
discover the author’s own ideas and the laws he obeys. A poet, being domi- 
nated by the visions of his own brain, does not write down all he has seen, felt, 
or thought, but merely gives the particulars required to make his conceptions 
visible and tangible to his readers. The critic, if endowed with a sense of art, 
is stirred by what he reads or has before his eyes; he enters into the artist’s 
frame of mind, sees all that the latter saw, reconstructs the poem in his own 
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; nn traces it back to its original source—that is, to the poet’s inner- 
consciousness, of which he divines the leading idea. Accordingly, the true 
critic goes step by step with the author through the patient labor of prepara- 
tion, watches him in the throes of artistic creation, and in following him, con- 
sciously reconstructs all that the author had unconsciously built up by divine 
inspiration, and, possibly, brings him to a clearer knowledge of his own powers 
by helping the reader to a full understanding of his work. Also, if the critic 
have any originality of mind, he can determine the value of the artist and of his 
work by not only studying them apart, but likewise by investigating their rela- 
tion to their special period and to history in general. (Vide Saggi critici, 


_ pp. 358-59, 362; Storia della letteratura italiana, I, p. 179.) 


But the true merit of De Sanctis depends less on the precepts he enounced 
than on his power of putting them into practice. He had an unrivalled gift of 
discovering at first sight the animating principle and absolute value of any 
work of art; the faculty of reducing it to its primary elements and then recon- 
structing it in eloquent words and with much force of imagination. He would 
do this, not only when examining some great masterpiece as an organic whole, 
but also in discussing some episode, sonnet, or personage. Even in discussing 
some work of slighter value, the comparisons he drew and his original remarks 
as to why it missed being a masterpiece gave special distinction to all that he 
said. And, thanks to his true feeling for art, his words generally hit the mark. 
He was the first to teach the youth of Naples to appreciate Leopardi’s poetry at 
its true worth, so that it was enormously popular at Naples while as yet hardly 
known to the rest of Italy. Under De Sanctis, therefore, the study of litera- 
ture became a study of mankind and human thought, that taught us to under- 
stand ourselves and helped to emancipate our minds. Is it surprising that we 
should have so dearly loved and worshipped the man to whom we owed these 
blessings? He had freed us from bondage, as it were; he had struck off our 
fetters; he had made us yearn for future days of virtue and freedom! 


De Sanctis has left us few considerable works to argue his just 
place in Italian literary criticism, but these few are in the best 
sense exemplary. His collected lectures on the Divina Commedia 
bring to us something of the spirit that must have breathed fire 
into his lectures; and his monograph on Leopardi (1885) is as 
sympathetic a consideration as any poet might hope to receive at 
the hand of a critic of the succeeding generation. Few mono- 
graphs on Petrarch which have inquired with diligent vigor into 
the influence of the great humanist upon the learning of the 
Fifteenth Century have so clearly and intimately revealed the 
poet himself as does De Sanctis in his book (1869), which dis- 
regards all his antecedents and all his works save only the Can- 
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zoniere. His Nuovi saggi critici (1873), Saggi critict (1889), and 
Storia della letteratura italiana nel secolo XIX (1898) are hardly to 
be considered works of erudition, and sometimes disclose almost 
painfully the limits of the Master’s knowledge; but they are great 
books nevertheless, if for no better reason than because they are 
the expression of a vast and fertile human spirit. 

“‘As the artist reproduces nature, but with other means and for 
another end, so the critic reproduces art with its processes and for 
its own ends; and, which is more important, with that full con- 
sciousness of art which the artist lacks.” Thus De Sanctis 
(Saggi critici, p. 310) once summarized his method of esthetic 
criticism. It is unfortunate for De Sanctis’s fame that he did not 
know enough to be enabled to carry this ideal of criticism to its 
perfect expression. The point is harsh, but it is explicit. By 
1860 the scientific-historical school of criticism, headed by Car- 
ducci, Alessandro d’Ancona, and Adolfo Bartoli, had been firmly 
established in Italy; and already the works of the De Sanctis 
school were being discarded. The works of the Master were 
still, and will always be, read; but from the first rise of scientific 
criticism, the inadequacy of his method was immediately appar- 
ent. Perhaps the reason of this swift forgetfulness is, as has been 
elsewhere explained, that the zsthetic criticism of De Sanctis is 
possible only in the hands of one as sensitive and perceiving as he; 
and that it was the spiritual deficiencies of his immediate fol- 
lowers which brought the whole method into disrepute, even 
more than the demonstration of a better method. But it is not 
just to say that the ideals of De Sanctis have passed from us, and 
that his teachings have become only a chapter in Italian literary 
history. Without De Sanctis, there would have been no Car- 
ducci, no D’Ancona, no Bacci, no Croce, no noteworthy Italian 
literary criticism. In the Saggi critici are the beginnings of all 
Italian criticism; and those who have come after the Master have 
only applied to his processes of spiritual inquiry the knowledge 
and curiosity of the modern worlc. 

A. Drake. 
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SUNDAY RACES 
BY STARK YOUNG 


In the midst of the flowers and graces of Heaven Trees, my 
uncle’s house, its scented garden walks and affable ways, there 
stood an element of character nevertheless, certain obligations, 
certain codes, certain points of conscience and honor. In the 
same way exactly among the figures of us stood Parson Bates, our 
county preacher and my Uncle George’s friend. In the midst of 
the Sunday pleasures, the reunion of friends and families and the 
merriment of cousins and neighbors, with bright mornings and 
smiles and news of the week, in the midst of such a Sunday, he 
stood firm and hot. He had character, thunder, conscience, and 
every form of fiery strength. 

Parson Bates was a sight you could look at a long time without 
guessing who he was or what he did. He had a red face, big red 
hands, tousled hair, and a more tousled stock about his neck. 
He dressed in black, with a greenish gloss about the knees and 
elbows. He looked violent, looked to be made up of very human 
flesh that had been battered into sanctity; the air of him was 
strong and aggressive, full of tamed lions and flapping wings. In 
sum, he might have been a sort of apostolic prizefighter or a 
champion wrestler of the church militant, boxing about like a 
divine Castor and Pollux in a new religion. On week days he 
preached in Senatobia or Longtown, on Saturdays nearly always 
in Sardis. At Cistern Hill, the church my uncle had built for the 
colored people three miles away, Parson Bates preached twice a 
year; at which times he gave them hell fire, heavenly harmony 
and brimstone enough to last them the rest of the season. They 
could rise to heaven and wash their feet in milk before the 
Saviour and eat honey, if they behaved themselves, or could roast 
in torment everlasting; they could take their choice. 

On Sundays he preached at our own Fredonia Church. He had 
preached all over North Mississippi and was known in every 
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town, but of late years had settled more and more into Panola; 
and to Fredonia every Sunday we went, the ladies and little girls 
in their brightest gowns, the gentlemen at their best, the little 
boys very stiff and cautioned to be careful. And there we 
sat and heard him, like a flowering meadow at the foot of an 
oak. 
Part of the time Parson Bates served as conductor. The first 
three days of the week, in fact, he was on the railroad from 
Memphis in Tennessee to Grenada in Mississippi, a railroad of 
which my grandfather was chief owner and his brother-in-law, 
Colonel White, of the South Carolina Whites, was President. 
All this was long ago, far back in the early ’fifties in Mississippi— 
1854, to be exact. There was only one engine on this line; it was 
called after my grandfather; on it was printed in great gilt letters 
the name Hugh McGehee. 

I am afraid Parson Bates in this enterprise combined the 
railroad with the evangelists, drove Elijah’s chariot with steam. 
I know that once -or twice he ferreted out runaway couples 
among his passengers, reproved them and sent them back to 
their parents, and then talked and bullied their parents into 
consenting to a wedding. One of these couples once, as soon as 
they boarded the train, had given what seemed to be good 
reasons for running away, and for them Parson Bates stopped the 
train and bought a license, and married them on the spot; and 
when the President of the road, Colonel White, who happened to 
be aboard, inquired about the delay, Bates said nothing, but 
collected the fare and the preacher’s wedding fee from the couple 
and turned to Colonel White: “‘Here’s my money,” he said, “‘and 
here’s yours.” 

This same President he came near putting off the train once for 
refusing to throw away his cigar; smoking was prohibited on 
the Bates trains. I never heard what the other conductors did 
about it. 

The real] reason, I suppose, for Parson Bates’s restriction of his 
labors to the region around Heaven Trees was his devotion to my 
Uncle George. It was an odd but strong friendship that held 
between these two and had begun with one of my uncle’s practi- 
cal jokes. On the lawns of Heaven Trees there was one of those 
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buildings that went with most Southern houses, known as the 
office. From it the business of the estate was supposed to be 
_ transacted; but since there was rarely any business beyond con- 
versation of diverse kinds, the office became a guest room to be 
used for special visitors or in case of overcrowding. When Par- 
son Bates came first to preach at Fredonia, he was Uncle George’s 
guest and was established, as visiting preachers always were, in 
the office. On that first night my uncle, to try the man that had 
come to better us and to give himself a laugh as well, had a skele- 
ton from his student days, a hideous contraption of bones and 
wires, so placed above the office door that when the knob was 
turned and the door opened, the thing fell forward upon the opener. 
The long, jointed arms were to fall in a close embrace about the 
preacher and we were to see what happened. What happened 
was a yell and some honest cries of fright and strong Biblical oaths, 
and afterward some laughter and fellowship; and thus began the 
friendship of these two. 

My Uncle George delighted in Parson Bates. He liked his 
strong mind and his strong outlines of character. He liked the 
way Parson Bates brought his wits and the deviltries of his fancy 
to the uses of his holy mission, brought to the service of religion 
actions, figures of speech, inventions and demonstrations, that 
made him a legend and a county myth long before his end. He 
enjoyed in Bates that quality, so dear to the provinces,—where 
it takes the place of art and great affairs,—of illustrating life, of 
serving as a walking personification of human ideas, presentments 
and instincts. 

As for my Aunt Martha, my Uncle George’s wife, she, per- 
haps, saw sometimes a little too much of Parson Bates. What 
she thought of him precisely I never knew. Sometimes, I fancy, 
she could have gone without the extra roaring in the house, for she 
already had Miss Mary Cherry, spinster and friend of the family, 
as another visitor, not only arguing with Bates and Uncle George 
but sitting up in her room and roaring out hymns by the hour. 
But my aunt knew that Parson Bates was not only a friend to my - 
Uncle George but good for him as well. He could keep my uncle 
from drinking as much as he might have drunk otherwise, and 
this my aunt knew to be a wise thing. She had certainly known 
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Parson Bates as long, except for a few months, as she had known 
her husband himself, as we shall see. 

“If Georgia ever marries,” my Uncle George said, talking of his 
daughter and young Charles Boardman, who were as sure to 
marry as dawn is to follow night, “if she should marry Charles,— 
and everything is possible,” he added slyly,—‘“‘if Georgia marries, 
Bates shall marry them.” And when Georgia asked why that 
was, my aunt explained: 

**As soon as I consented to have your father, he began to talk 
about Bates. It was Bates this and Bates that. Bates must 
marry us. There was nobody like Bates. Bates had promised 
him long ago if he ever got married, Bates would perform the 
ceremony. Well, I thought, since Doctor Clay had set his heart 
on it so—” 

“You'd let Bates do it.” 

“Exactly, my dear. So I agreed and explained to the Bishop 
how it was. But the day before the wedding, Bates sent word 
that he was detained on railroad service and couldn’t come. So 
we had the Bishop after all. But the next day we started on our 
wedding journey, and almost as soon as the train started I saw 
going down the aisle a lean man with red hair and a long black 
coat faded almost green. He was taking up the tickets and call- 
ing people by their names, Sam, Tom, Abner, Hugh, everything. 
Everyone seemed to know him. Then he took out his handker- 
chief and blew his nose like a trombone—you know how—” - 

“Still does,” my uncle chuckled. 

“Some one had stuck a whiskey flask in his hip pocket. ‘Who 
on earth’s that?’ I asked Dr. Clay. ‘Bates, that’s Bates,’ he 
said. ‘Well,’ I said, ‘is it? It’s a good thing he couldn’t come 
last night, Dr. Clay!’ I said, ‘or you’d never’ve married me.’” 

“Which is all moonshine,” said my Uncle George. 

The church at Fredonia, where Parson Bates preached on Sun- 
days, was of brick with plaster columns across the porch and two 
huge doors leading inside. Here the light fell through high leaded 
windows over the plaster of the walls, the black beams and wain- 
scoting, and the black pews, so high that you could see only the 
heads and bonnets of the congregation. In the gallery at the back 
a number of darkies sat, and from that place joined sometimes in 
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the singing, not too loud, and moaned a little in the prayers, the 
older ones among them saying “ Amen!” now and then and “ Praise 
be the Lord!” There was a cool quietness and pride dwelling 
everywhere; it did not seem the house of a very jealous God. 

A wide gate led into the grounds of the church, set between 
heavy arbor vite trees, dark and pointed. The walk ran between 
box hedges which left a lane of sunshine down the midst of it. The 
pleasant vagueness of the scent from the box was in the air and 
mingled indistinguishably with the fragrance of the crépe myrtles 
and syringas that were planted here and there. 

How different it must have seemed to my Cousin Ellen, our 
little governess who had just come to Heaven Trees, how different 
it must have seemed to her that first Sunday she went, how dif- 
ferent from the church at home in Pittsford, Vermont! She told 
me afterward of her Vermont Sunday and how she sat there in the 
Fredonia church, her ears far away from her heart,—though that 
was not her way of saying it,—thinking of Sunday at home, until 
Parson Bates startled her out of it. In Pittsford there had been 
no change going from outside the church to the inside. The soft 
light, the lifeless shadows, the hushed tone of things, of people and 
traffic, had made the whole world seem to be going or coming from 
church. In Pittsford, even the little Sunday dogs seem to go by 
with steady earnestness of purpose. This place where she had 
come now from Heaven Trees to worship in was different. Fre- 
donia was more apart to itself in a bright world, and what went on 
outside seemed to matter less. 

My Cousin Ellen kept seeing the little town of Pittsford, the 
rows of elm trees with their grey, quiet shade, the gentle moun- 
tain, the slender voices of the birds, the noiseless houses, not a 
piano going, nor a man, woman or child singing out a song. She 
thought of her uncle and aunt on their way to church, her uncle a 
little in advance, not very gallantly perhaps, and not giving her 
aunt his arm as Dr. Clay would have done to her Aunt Martha. 
Her uncle in his long black coat and polished gaiters; the family 
walking along with nothing to say to each other but now and then 
stopping to speak to one of the neighbors. Past the trout stream 
they had gone, on Sunday to be regarded as troutless, past the 
post office, now postless, to the white church beyond. Afterward 
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home again quietly, a little walk in the afternoon, a short service 
at night with more hymns. In Pittsford there had been no 
Sunday display of fineries. And she sat here now in her dress of 
purple silk with its slight, ungodly tightness in the waist. She 
thought of Henry. 

Into this warm light my Cousin Ellen came again when the 
service was over. And I smile now to think of how that little 
face must have looked and what trouble or dismay or vague re- 
moteness must have been in those gentle eyes, for she could not 
have been used to such power and volume in religion. If she had 
feared lest she fall into the sin of strayed thoughts, thinking of 
Pittsford and home when she should have heard the sermon at 
hand, she was mistaken; she had reckoned without her host if she 
had counted on any absent wandering among these reveries. 
Little she knew Parson Bates. She did not know that though he 
always smiled when he approached the dinner-table, where she 
had already seen him, he always frowned when he went into the 
pulpit, where now he was to confront her among the other sinners. 
He gave out the hymn in a voice like thunder, so that the congre- 
gation when they began to sing, however loud they hit it off, 
always sounded like mere cowed mortals lifting up their wail to an 
angry God. Then Parson Bates took his text and preached. He 
was one of those old-timers who lived a heavenly example and 
threatened hell. 

Parson Bates had his moments of poetry, too, and what, I sup- 
pose, for his spirit, was a very serene and tranquil loveliness. He 
spoke of the golden censer in Heaven and the golden altar before 
the throne with golden horns upon it. And once, he said, when 
the Seventh Seal was opened, “There was silence in Heaven about 
the space of half an hour”; which seemed to us quite a time in the 
midst of such violent offices as Parson Bates’s. 

He had some locusts, too, that he got from the Book of Revela- 
tions somewhere, which came out in smoke from the bottomless 
pit and were commanded not to hurt the grasses of the earth nor 
any green thing, nor any tree; but only those men who have not 
the Seal of God in their foreheads. The shape of these locusts 
was like unto horses prepared unto battle; and on their heads were, 
as it were, crowns like gold, and their faces were as the faces of men. 
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And they had hair as the hair of women, and teeth as the teeth of 
lions, and they had breastplates as it were, breastplates of iron; 
and the sound of their wings was as the sound of the chariots of 
many horses running to battle. And they had tails like unto 
scorpions, and there were stings in their tails, and their power was 
to hurt men five months. 

These locusts with the men’s faces, and women’s hair, and 
lions’ teeth, and stings that hurt you for five months, had a king 
over them with a pretty Greek name, I used to think, of Apollyon; 
meaning, Parson Bates said, Destroyer; the Hebrew of it was 
Abaddon, he said. 

There were also four angels loosed out of the River Euphrates 
and prepared for an hour and a day and a month and a year, to 
assail the third part of man, and horses in a vision with breast- 
plates of fire, jacinth and brimstone, with lion heads and fire and 
smoke and brimstone coming out of their mouths, and power in 
their mouths and in their tails. They should make our bellies 
bitter, Parson Bates said. 

My Cousin Ellen had heard him that first day pound and roar 
andexalt. ‘‘Whatis Behemoth!” shethought. ‘‘ What is Levia- 
than to this man?” She felt thumped and thwacked all over. 
What vitality! What a voice among the beams and rafters! One 
almost expected heaven to open. 

The children’s eyes used'to be as big as saucers during these 
tremendous accounts of Parson Bates’s. I am excited when I 
think of these monstrous marvels, even now. But I never was 
quite overcome, because I kept my eye on Uncle George and how 
he was taking it. When I was very small I used to slip my hand 
in his at the most terrifying climaxes, but later on I merely glanced 
at Uncle George to see how matters stood. He sat back in his 
pew with a pleased and hearty look on his face, with his gaze on 
Bates, as if he were peering down into a divine arena where a 
plucky little boy was raising the dust. He was not afraid of either 
Bates or God, but I thought he liked both of them better than 
any of us did. 7 

When church had ended, everyone had risen and begun pouring 
jnto the aisles, carrying my Cousin Ellen with them. What had 
been heads over the tops of the pews were now bodies. Ranks of 
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hoopskirts bubbled out over the carpets, and little boys who had 
been hidden away up to now came along with their elders or went 
wriggling through the worshippers’ legs. 

The congregation did not seem to Cousin Ellen so very much 
damped by the threats of hell and prophecies of fire, though some 
of the ladies had tears in their eyes as they greeted each other and 


withdrew into various groups for refreshments. My Aunt Mar- © 


tha was opening a hamper basket out of which she took cakes and 
bottles of wine. And now that church was over and there was 
still a ride home, everyone was taking some of the refreshments 
and talking at the same time. There were compliments to the 
sermon, and in the midst of the banter the old regular joke had 
come, someone passing the cherry bounce to Miss Mary Cherry 
and saying that it belonged to her family; and the regular burst 
of laughter. 

They asked my Cousin Ellen what she thought of the sermon, 
and when she expressed, very gently, the astonishment that the 
service had given her, though she took pains not to say that she 
had never till then heard so much noise before God, they told her 
of another minister before whom Parson Bates dwindled into a 
shadow. This was Brother Mun, who used to preach in these parts, 
one of the first evangelists to come through North Mississippi. 
Cousin Ellen heard how Brother Mun, when his preaching got 
under way, used to rouse himself to such a pitch that he began to 
pull his hair out. Any of the older people there had seen him do 
it. Hadn’t Colonel Wallace or Miss Jennie or Cousin Hester seen 
Parson Mun snatch his hair out? They had, manyaday. He be- 
gan on his head, they said, from which he jerked out handfuls. 
After he got through preaching they would have to roll him up 
in a blanket, he was so exhausted. Finally, when he had torn all 
his hair out during these sermons he began to snatch out his eye- 
brows, and after he had pulled out his eyebrows, he snatched out 
his eyelashes. And died at last from nervous fits. 

Everyone was there at Fredonia that day, so sweet was the 
season and clear the air. And all of them were moving about 
refreshing themselves with the cake and wine and cherry bounce 
among the hedges and by the gravestones. The place was full of 
cousins, living or dead, no one very far away it seemed. 
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They told Cousin Ellen of Ellington Pegues, when she observed 
a tall shaft with palm branches wreathed upon it and asked whose 
monument that was. Ellington Pegues, of the Carolina Pegues, 
had been a young preacher in Sardis, a very handsome and roman- 
tic young man, killed in a duel for some rivalry over a lady’s hand; 
Rosa Hunt was her name. But the duel, of course, had been 
fought on some other pretext to spare a lady’s honor. Duels of 
pastors, cake and wine, so much pleasantry and conversation, 
angels and ministers of grace!—how far the devout of Heaven 
Trees and Panola County must have seemed to my Cousin Ellen 
from her own people in Vermont; how far indeed! Like different 
kinds of human beings almost, they were; two races. 

What must she have thought of that other sort of race not long 
afterward? For every Sunday, when roads were good and the 
weather permitted, it was the custom of my cousins, any of them 
who lived in the same neighborhood, to race one another home 
when the time came for them to go. And on this Sunday, as she 
sat in my Uncle George’s rockaway and everyone got settled into 
his place, my Cousin Ellen had suddenly seen Oscar the coachman, 
with Solomon grinning beside him, give the horses a sharp flip 
with his whip and had felt the carriage leap forward. Uncle 
George called out, ““The wing’d steeds are pawing the courts. 
Eros and Mars, let us go.” She felt Miss Mary Cherry, who sat 
beside her fanning herself, suddenly sit bolt upright, snapping her 
fan to with disapproval. Behind them came Mr. Bobo, his face 
beaming, in a kind of trap or yellow chaise, as some called it, 
driving his sorrels and pressing close, in the hope of passing the 
rockaway and so to win the race. 

But what is this? Cousin Ellen had asked, and they explained 
that they were racing to see who could draw up first at the gate; 
and she had settled herself back with what thoughts may have been - 
her own to await the end of the contest; her eyes were shining. 

Horse racing on the Sabbath! 

Miss Mary Cherry looked down at her, “I don’t wonder you 
inquire! It’s sinful, I regard it.” 

Solomon had given the horses another crack and they went 
faster yet. The wine bottles in the hamper rattled together. 
Behind them in a cloud of yellow dust the smooth rhythm of Mr, 
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Bobo’s perfect trotters came louder and louder. He was driving 
himself. It was not for nothing that his heart dwelt with his 
horses. Cousin Ellen could hear him talking to them, “Come on, 
boys! Steady, steady! What’ll you bet,” he called, “what'll 
you bet, ladies, that we win?” 

Miss Mary Cherry, sitting back with her dignified contempla- 
tion and godly remoteness, suddenly leaned forward and boxed 
our driver over the ear with her fan. 

“Get up, you fool!” she cried; “don’t you see he’s going to 
pass us?” 

But all that was half an hour later. The race had come when 
the gathering and refreshment had ended. For some time yet 
the sociabilities in the churchyard went on, and more and more 
cake was cut, more glasses filled. Plans were being made for 
parties during the week, and friends were promising each other 
visits. 

My Cousin Ellen presently slipped away and was walking a 
little apart from the others, looking at the gravestones and read- 
ing the lineson them. On one stone she saw her own name, Ellen, 


and it read: 
Ellen Wallace 
Implora Pace 


She guessed the meaning of the Italian without difficulty. “‘Zm- 
plora pace: She asks for peace,” my Cousin Ellen translated 
slowly, saying the words over slowly to herself. The name and 
the phrase struck her imagination. 

Around her on many of the graves flowers were blooming. The 
cream white blossoms flecked with purple and yellow dropped 
now and then from the catalpa trees down on the noiseless carpet 
of young grass. Birds were chirping and singing and darting 
here and there against the blue sky, and little yellow butterflies 
flitted in and out of the sunlight and shade. And seeming to be 
always in distant fields somewhere and to go so well with the 
marbles of the dead and with the dark, pointed trees, the doves 
were calling at intervals with their long, mournful, plaintive, coo- 
ing note. Out beyond the brick wall where the horses were wait- 
ing, the drivers began to sing, ““Swing Low, Sweet Chariot!” 

StarK YOUNG. 
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WORDS 
BY MARY SARGENT POTTER 


SILENCE in some parts of the world, and among certain peoples, 
is the natural expression of vocation and temperament. Where 
this silence has become a habit of life, it has developed through 
concentration on wide horizons, both material and spiritual. 
Thus silence itself has come to be regarded as desirable, and cause 
and effect are often confused. We emulate a result, thinking to 
acquire a quality. 

The Arab gazes out across the desert, his thought focussed on 
the vast spaces of nature. The immediate and correct interpre- 
tation of the signs and sounds of the wilderness is so vital to the 
preservation of life itself that silence impregnates his entire being. 
His very eyes remain mute as they look, tragic and remote, into 
the animated eyes of his western brother come to greet him from 
other civilizations. He is dumb in the ordinary intercourse 
between human beings, his senses attuned to other expressions. 
The men who live their lives amid Nature’s august spaces—from 
glacial North to desert South—are silent men. Vastness imposes 
silence. 

The Mystic of India develops his existence in wordless con- 
templation of unseen Perfection. The exquisite beauty of his 
thought, his faith and patience, frequently through lifelong 
misery, bear witness to the development of spiritual power 
through meditation. Listening is vastly more important than 
talking, when men commune with God. Men of the East have 
learned that the depths of the human soul are silent depths. 

In the Western World the New England character is a less 
poetic expression of this habit of silence. Yet its course is no less 
deeply rooted, nor is it less instinctive. The desire for an uncom- 
promising sincerity emphasizes action while it undervalues the 
loveliness of friendly human intercourse. Courage means endur- 
ance under the least comfortable conditions, for others as well as 
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for self, while self-control, that highest attainable New England 
virtue, consists in controlling beautiful as well as vicious impulses. 
Above all it excludes any appearance of love, or any expression 
of the joy of loving. 

In New England men do their duty silently. 

These two forms of silence—the silence of communion and the 
silence of repression—spring from beautiful and sterling founda- 
tions. But in themselves they are incomplete, and individual 
lives, though enriched, are never fulfilled through them, Mys- 
ticism and martyrdom must be related to living issues through 
expression, or they degenerate, the one into introspective solitude, 
the other into narrowness of judgment. Lives become sterile 
which might have been rich, had experience been translated into 
utterance. 

The ministration of words is indeed a blessed ministry. Be- 
cause there are so many idle words, so many harmful words, so 
many insincere and bitter and malicious ones, we must not 
stumble into the mistake of believing that silence of itself has 
golden merit. There is the silence of indifference or self con- 
sciousness, of carelessness or weariness; there is the lazy silence, 
the silence which grows from a sense of futility, or from contempt 
and pride. Silence, no less than inaction, may be a form of self- 
ishness. As the laws of harmony exist without music, so may all 
that is fundamentally beautiful in human life exist without words. 

Carlyle in his wisdom says, “Silence is the element in which 
great things fashion themselves together, that at length they may 
emerge full formed and majestic into the daylight of life.” 
Expression to be of value must necessarily be preceded by silence, 
by thought, by vision and by dreams. The great things which 
are given to the world are neither carelessly nor thoughtlessly 
conceived. The inevitability of the babbling brook soon ceases 
to fix our attention, as the mere flow of words often wearies by 
the trivial mind which it betokens. The stillness which lies 
fallow in the very depths of human experience gathers to itself 
wisdom and tolerance and clearness of insight, daring and 
imagination. These qualities, rising to the surface of human 
expression, enable men to accomplish those material tasks which 
are the legitimate work of all. Let us make certain that we do 
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not confuse the lack of will and capacity for expression with the 
true value and beauty of silence. The silence which Carlyle 
extols “finally emerges into the great things of life.” 

We should be generous—I do not say wasteful—with the words 
which are born from the reality of sensibility and experience. 
Nothing in all the range of human capacity—save sacrifice—is 
more beautiful than the gift of fitting words. Sorrow can be 
lightened through the word of faith, sacrifice infinitely rewarded 
by an understanding word; hope can best be set aflame by words 
of hope. To the sick we instinctively speak the tender word of 
cheer. Can its value be measured by its brief content, or rather 
by the courage which radiantly responds from countless stricken 
lives? It is not possible to estimate the healing power which 
comes with the trust in a happier tomorrow. Youth, diffident 
and groping, longs unutterably for the comfort and the enlighten- 
ment of speech. Disturbed by the aspirations and mysteries of 
its nature, it cries out for the elucidations of maturity. Doubting 
the wisdom of the interpretation, it yet craves the relief of words. 

Words are thus seen to be no mean gift, yet they are within the 
- reach of the poorest and the humblest of mankind. What is 
required is the wisdom of an understanding heart. For words 
are of the very essence of love, and they are the offering we 
instinctively make one to the other in the supreme moments of 
experience. 

It does not come of itself, this gift of fitting words. We must 
seek for it in humbleness of spirit, seeing before our own needs the 
need in other hearts. This insight will cause us to cast aside 
self consciousness, diffidence and pride, in a tumultuous eagerness 
to give a form to our desire. 

And beyond man’s pattern, haltingly traced from instinct and 
desire, God, who operates eternally and infallibly toward ultimate 
ends, understanding the need of human hearts, gave the spoken 
word as the final expression of His love. 

To be beautiful we must at times be profligate. And the will 
to overcome those varying constraints which hold back our 
speech denotes that spirit of recklessness in love which once 
poured forth a precious offering from a broken alabaster jar. 

Mary SarGent Porter. 
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ABSTRACTIONS OF PHILOSOPHY 


Human Experience. By Viscount Haldane. New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Company. 

To us of the echoing pavement whose pretense to philosophy, 
did we attempt it, would be betrayed as a fraud by our every 
phrase, there is none the less a fascination in this small but 
subtle volume, because of the one clear circumstance that it was 
Lord Haldane who wrote it. Whether ontology is or is not to 
be included within the content of epistemology, is an issue which, 
be it ideal, actual, real or neoreal, absolute, pragmatic or be- 
haviorist, we must leave to be determined by Lord Haldane 
himself and Professor Dewey, talking with Kant and Hegel on a 
mountain of speculation where the cloud of ultimate truth is at 
least as dense as any theology into which Moses and Elijah led 
Saints Peter and John. The point for us is that here is what the 
directory of public opinion calls a politician, one who has lived 
his life at Westminster, and a full life, who is yet able on his 
seventieth birthday to jot down in clear and terse language his 
conclusions on the fathomless mysteries of being and doing and 
knowing. Lord Haldane is philosophy, as itself, a phenomenon. 

When Joseph Chamberlain suffered from indifferent health, 
the doctors were consulted and furnished advice. He was to 
take exercise. He was to adopt a diet. He was to give up 
smoking. The victim listened and did the opposite. Never 
was he seen on the streets except in cab or carriage. He ate 
precisely what and as much as he liked. And he indulged in the 
strongest of respectable cigars. His life was thus saved. And 
even when he was seventy, his health gave way only because 
of the enthusiasm with which his fellow citizens of Birmingham 
insisted that he celebrate his own birthday. It is a similar 
philosophy that has preserved Lord Haldane, though a Scot, 
from golf suicide. He reserves exercise for his intellect. And he 
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chops logic as skilfully as Gladstone used to chop trees. We do 
not suggest that Lord Haldane would ever have been a model 
for Rodin, but he is, none the less, the incarnate thinker. 

The comparison with Gladstone is indeed unjust to Lord Hal- 
dane’s achievements. When Gladstone annotated Homer, the 
pundits politely praised an erudition which did credit to the 
amateur. But Lord Haldane, as a philosopher, has been for 
many years moving among other philosophers as a peer of their 
realm. He has brought to bear on those ultimate problems which 
baffle the acutest dialectic, a massive brain that, with broad 
gesture, modernized the British Army, and since then has twice 
depressed the Woolsack. Though he is not in office, this states- 
man, being a law lord, occupies a position as authoritative and 
as arduous as a justiceship of the Supreme Court. He is also the 
most venerable and eminent ex-Minister in what Lord Oxford 
would call the shadow cabinet of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. 
And it is thus, in very truth, a “human experience” that he fo- 
cusses on the abstractions of philosophy. 

For a worker so eager as Lord Haldane, it is a victory over 
environment thus to be master of his spare time. Whatever 
problems of the absolute he may have failed to solve, at least he 
has solved the problem of leisure. As a hobby, philosophy, for 
those who select it, has much to recommend it. Philosophy is 
inexpensive. Philosophy is unostentatious. Give the philoso- 
pher an easy chair, a light at his shoulder and, if it be four o’clock 
of the afternoon, a cup of tea; and a book is all he needs for happi- 
ness. If it be a delight to breed horses and dogs to perfection, 
why may not man also evolve ideas? As Luther Burbank 
handled fruits and flowers, modifying their color and contour, 
so do philosophers engraft theories, producing other theories, 
infinitely delighted with differences and distinctions, the very 
terminology of which is in itself a language that has to be learned. 
It is the botany that, instead of defining species merely, evolves 
them. It is the horticulture of theory. And as the enthusiast. 
can differentiate thousands of roses, so does Lord Haldane, in 
his garden of the abstract, point out hypotheses. 

To communicate their own pleasure to others has usually been 
an instinct among devotees of a hobby. And Lord Haldane, 
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prodigal of his gifts, has ever sought to share them with mankind. 
He issues his book, therefore, as “‘an introduction to the study 
of philosophy for those interested but not trained in philosophical 
enquiry.” And it is claimed that these pages are “written in 
clear and simple language.” We do not doubt for a moment 
that Lord Haldane himself holds this view of his work in entire 
sincerity. He understands precisely what he means and he says 
it. In that sense, his exposition is as clear as Euclid. But a 
message, in itself lucid enough, may yet be expressed in code. 
A door is undoubtedly “‘an introduction” to a house. But if 
the door be locked, you can only enter the house if you have the 
key. So with this book. If you know what is meant by Prag- 
matism—and not every philosopher can define the word in 
terms with which other philosophers would agree—you are 
among the initiated. Otherwise, you are listening to a discourse, 
delightful in manner yet in an unknown tongue. 

It was Job who put the question, “Canst thou by searching 
find out God?” And in this volume, we have an illustration of 
the zeal with which philosophy, seeking the ultimate significance, 
turns words themselves inside out. In his summary of Professor 
Dewey’s latest contributions to this thought, Lord Haldane tells 
us that “‘meaning is a mode of social action with which we realize 
the ends of association.” In grammar, no sentence could be 
simpler. Every word is familiar. Yet what is the meaning of 
this definition of meaning? Why should we not write with 
equal clarity and sense that meaning is a mode of individual 
action with which we realize the ends of individuality? To such 
speculations, there is obviously no finality. Words are after all 
no more than a vehicle. And to refer to meaning as a kind of 
action or to action as a kind of meaning is merely to get out of the 
omnibus and into the motor car. The passenger, whatever he be, 
remains the same, travelling incognito. 

It is now two hundred years since the birth of Kant. And 
there has grown up a tradition that religion alone of man’s 
higher activities must be, as it were, on trial. But Philosophy, 
also, as a solvent of religion, must now expect to face the music 
of results. How has Philosophy stood the test of time? Beyond 
all controversy, the philosopher has forced faith itself to examine 
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realities. We see the mind of man as a part of what it observes. 
The idea that perception resembles the impact of a picture on 
a photographic plate, is found to be incomplete. The photo- 
graphic plate is in the picture and cannot be itself affected 
without affecting the picture. Distinctions do not divide. For 
instance, as Lord Haldane suggests, the means and the end are 
one and the same. That is, the means continuously merge, 
moment by moment, into the end; the cause changes, moment by 
moment, into the effect. You cannot say that mind and matter 
are separably two. Between them, whatever they be, there are 
associations and it may be a measure of identity. The bread 
and the body, the wine and the blood, the soul and the flesh, are 
closer than we had thought. Things which had seemed certain 
are again open questions. And negatives, once so obvious to 
Bradlaughs and Besants, are now unconvincing. 

Such discussion has been, therefore, all to the good. The 
two infallibilities of 1870, namely, Pope Pius IX and Charles 
Darwin, are both subjected to a respectful but a searching 
scrutiny. And certainly the last people to complain should be 
those who profess the truths embodied conveniently in creeds. 
So far from philosophy dispossessing the creeds, it increases by 
its very uncertainties our wonder at the masterly courage which 
dared by these brief formulas to guess and guess so forcefully at 
truth. So far from creeds arising out of ignorance and depending 
on ignorance for their continued influence, it appears today that 
the full content of the creeds can only be measured by the mind of 
man in its utmost development; that it is imperfect, not perfect, 
thinking which complains of what is called dogma or the utterance 
of the divine. To put the case in crudest terms, Lord Haldane, 
while attempting no apology for Christianity as a system of 
thought (if it be that), has so treated “‘experience” as to prevent 
the dismissal of Christianity and, indeed, of any faith as a thing 
exploded or out of date. He recognizes the universal, yesterday, 
today and forever, the intelligence that pervades. all intellects, 
a sovereign independence of time and space, an all pervading 
relativity of mind and soul, “‘according well,” and therefore, 
we suggest, “making one music as before.” Philosophy has 
thus assuredly plunged faith into the acid test, but not faith alone. 
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Reason also is thus tested. Nor can the acid be withheld from 
science itself. Indeed, the astonishing phenomenon today is the 
manner in which scepticism or criticism, or whatever it be called, 
has reversed its attack. What worried Huxley was the miracle 
of the Gadarene swine. And to be frank, he considered that he 
had disposed of the incident. Today, psychology is profoundly 
interested in the miracle of the Gadarene swine. And Lord 
Haldane discusses Lourdes as a substantial phenomenon. The 
dogma that is now challenged is not miracle but the definition 
of Euclid, which Huxley accepted, that a straight line is the 


shortest distance between two points. It is mathematics that _ 


has to be modernized and its symbols elaborated into a relativity. 
Einstein treats Euclid precisely as Mr. Scopes of Tennessee 
treats the Book of Genesis. The processes of research, if it be 
research, which disposed of the exactitudes of dogma, have, for 
the moment, at any rate obscured the exactitudes of geometry. 
And the orthodoxies of the multiplication table itself are once 
more in the melting pot. No serious thinker today assumes that 
twice two are four—still less that black is different from white! 

The argument which convinces Euclid of error is, if we may 
so put it, in a sense unanswerable. With this planet (if there be 
a planet) moving about its axis (if there be an axis) while it 
also revolves around the sun (if there be a sun) which moves 
through space (if there be space) in terms of time (if there be 
time), it is obvious that objects discerned by light (if there be 
light) move in respect to one another in all manner of curves, 
' compared with which a corkscrew is elementary. But that 
obvious truth (if there be obvious truth) was not discovered by 
Einstein. In essence, it was as much known to Newton as to 
him. But Newton was able to eliminate from the complicated 
and, even today, the scarcely comprehensible relative motions of 
bodies in the universe, certain rules which guide us through the 
maze to the objective called life. His Principia were an al- 
phabet of geometrical sanity. And so with Euclid. His defense 
is that he never said that all lines were straight. He never said 
that any line was straight. He only said that if a line be straight, 
it is the shortest distance between two points, fixed in space. 
And in saying that, he was, despite Einstein, dead right. 
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In speculating on the ultimate, man is, after all, turning 
himself into an optical instrument. And however diverse 
may be a telescope and a microscope, one thing they have in 
common, namely this, that if they are to be used at all, they 
must stand on a steady table. Lord Haldane was a Presbyterian 
before he became a philosopher, and Euclid was Einstein’s 
grandmother. She brought the boy up. Whatever relativity of 
motion there be in the Pleiades, this at least is certain: It must be 
carefully excluded from the masonry of the Wilson Observatory. 

Philosophy, then, while it has cleared away the undergrowths 
of religion, has not, despite its search, discovered either God or 
Man or anything that is ultimate. We talk of time. But we 
still set our watches and catch or miss our trains. We talk of 
space. But a foot of timber is still a foot and the sawmill is 
set accordingly. Man has not only to think but tolive. And if 
Babe Ruth took Einstein’s view of a trajectory, he would never 
hit the ball at all. Lord Haldane appreciates this point of view. 
He admits that “two courses are open to the man who 
would live the fullest and highest life”, of which one only is 
“the way of philosophy.” He does not disguise from himself 
or us that “philosophy is a difficult study which requires a 
lifetime.” That verdict, if it be accepted, ends the claim of philos- 
ophy to be a substitute for faith. It means that philosophy is 
today as much of an ultimate failure as it was when the Preacher 
declared that “of making many books there is no end and much 
study is a weariness to the flesh.” Lord Haldane has traversed 
the field and, like others, has yet to find the treasure. 

He thus commends “a simpler course” than philosophy— 
“the acceptance of the inherent reality of what is higher, as 
much as of that which is lower.” He proceeds to “an act of 
belief in the reality of faith akin to, if not much the same as, our 
faith in the external world.” He writes: 

For the “beautiful soul” God is present and by that soul he is practised. 
There is no theory. There is rather an avoidance of theory. Neither a 
particular need nor abstract knowledge is required. 

A book like this does not stand alone. It is a symptom of 
what must now be regarded as a renascence of faith. To allude 
to the brilliant banter of G. K. Chesterton, we see George 
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Bernard Shaw—also seventy—climbing surely if slowly back 
into the fifteenth century. H.G. Wells and Sir Oliver Lodge and 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, all dissatisfied with pure reason, are 
groping after God. Life may be a question, but the question is 
one to which an answer is imperative. 

It is imperative for old men because they cannot escape 
death. And survival after death is, for them, no longer an 
academic proposition to be discussed on its abstract merits. 
They are themselves going over the top into No-Man’s-Land 
and facing the unknown. And approaching this prospect, 
Lord Haldane may be said to offer a close paraphrase to Saint 
Paul’s famous chapter addressed to the speculative Christians of 
Corinth. The continuance of identity in a form liberated from 
the restrictions of the here and now is asserted by him in terms 
which may be philosophy but are not for that reason other than 
truly pious in the best sense of that great though ill-used word. 
“Tt is not,” says he, “by setting up a fresh picture of another 
bodily life at the end of this one, to be continued in time and 
space, that we reach or can maintain this level. It is rather by 
making ours the higher significance of such metaphors as that 
life eternal consists in doing the will of our Father that is in 
Heaven. His Heaven is no other world. It is just this world 
comprehended and accepted as what it finally and really means.” 

So might Socrates, hemlock in hand, have discoursed on his 
approaching fate. So did an aged man discourse when he saw 
the perfect life as a city descending out of heaven from God, still 
Jerusalem, but everlasting in her illumination. And there is, 
perhaps, a contrast between this philosopher, turned visionary, 
and other retired “war lords” whose apologies fill the second- 
hand book stores. His share of war guilt or war glory, whatever 
it be, Lord Haldane—as criticized as any man—leaves to a 
judgment which fails not even to do right. His answer to 
suspicion and even obloquy is a placid analysis of what is meant 
by consciousness and a serene meditation on “the hierarchy of 
categories.”” It is what he himself would call sittlichkeit— 
a German word for “the good form” which is an ideal virt 
wherever the English language is spoken. i 

WILSON. 
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FACTS AND PROGRESS 


RELIGION AND THE Rise or CaprrauismM. By R.H. Tawney. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. 

Tue Romance or Wortp Trave. By Alfred Pearce Dennis. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company. 

Survey or INTERNATIONAL Arrarrs, 1924. By Arnold J. Toynbee. 
Oxford University Press, American Branch. Published under the auspices 
of the British Institute of International Affairs. 

Truth, in the sense of reliable ideas that one can use in his 
own thinking and for the guidance of his own conduct, is and 
always has been an excessively rare commodity. Purely fac- 
tual knowledge, unmixed with opinion, is not so hard to come by, 
though it has, of course, many imitations and substitutes. Al- 
though most books continue to be mainly talk—and not all of 
them “good talk”—there is a steady accumulation of reliable 
information. Nor is this growing store confined to the physical 
sciences. History, social study, in common with economics, 
have acquired, or are in process of acquiring, the precision, the 
comprehensiveness and the impartiality of science. 

So extensive is the mass of detailed information available to 
earnest seekers after knowledge that its very bulk has tended 
perhaps to discourage the old-fashioned idea that to be “cul- 
tured” or “well-informed” is a grace if not a duty. Who 
reads this literature of fact? The number of “general readers” 
of such books, one may hazard the conjecture, is not extremely 
large. “Some books,” said Bacon, “are to be chewed.” 
Yes, indeed! Moreover, some books presuppose a power of 
assimilation far beyond what was formerly thought requisite 
even for a high degree of general culture. 

The underlying psychological fact is, perhaps, that knowl- 
edge is nothing apart from use. The notion that one can accumu- 
late a large body of knowledge to be drawn upon at will, as the 
needs of thinking arise, appears to belong to a moribund cul- 
tural ideal. As Professor Dewey has pointed out, knowledge 
that is not thought about in the process of its acquisition will 
never be of much use in thinking. We cannot make ourselves 
“learned” by the acquisition of facts (even though we truly 
understand them as facts) any more than we can by exercise 
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increase our native intelligence. We cannot, in short, pull 
ourselves up by our bootstraps. 

Such books as I am discussing no doubt have their principal 
value as “contributors to learning”—that is, as building material 
to be used in the erection of statelier edifices of truth. But 
have they a value for the general reader? Can one who is 
neither expert nor philosopher find mental sustenance in them? 

The first point that strikes one, in an attempt to answer this 
question, is the fact that the books now under consideration are 
all exceedingly “‘well written”. Mr. Dennis has written about 
world trade a book which is not merely interesting but exciting. 
Mr. Toynbee has composed a treatise on the international 
doings of 1924 which is far more than a dull compilation or 
survey; if after reading his book, one is unprepared to pass 
judgment on questions that have perplexed foreign statesmen, 
one may at least begin to understand the nature of their per- 
plexities. Like a creditably large number of the historical and 
political fact-books of recent years, this volume has the literary 
qualities of clearness and insight. Mr. Tawney, in tracing the 
development of thought on social and economic questions through 
its transformation from medieval to modern thought, makes 
us understand, as a consequence of his scholarly analysis, the 
kinship of minds in all ages and the limitations of intelligence 
in dealing with social problems. Tolerance—that most precious 
of the purely humanistic virtues—cannot be obtained in any 
other way so well as by acquaintance with actual facts as elab- 
orated by trained minds; it is essentially the fruit of scholar- 
ship. So is a true appreciation of the nature of the difficulties 
which confront men in all ages. A due appreciation of limi- 
tations—not a mere blind choosing of the golden mean—is a 
humanistic value. 

For these and similar reasons, these modern books of history, 
finance, and statecraft, should be ranked, I think, among the 
books that teach the new humanities. Despite their techni- 
cality, despite their chariness of conclusion, their refusal to 
prophesy or to tell fortunes, and despite the fact that few if 
any can interpret their whole content, I believe that they have 
a cultural value by no means small. I wish many readers for 
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the book of Mr. Tawney, that of Mr. Toynbee, and that of 
Mr. Dennis—quite on the old-fashioned ground that such 
books deserve to be read. 

What is more, every well-concatenated body of facts in- 
evitably suggests its own interpretation to every thoughtful 
reader in proportion to that reader’s range of thought and degree 
of insight. The most obvious bearing that the three books I 
am discussing seem to have in common, is their bearing upon 
the idea of human progress. Modestly and without over- 
interpretation to discuss this idea in the light of some of the 
facts presented in the books themselves must be my objective 


for the remainder of this article. 

Those are grave and wise words which Mr. pcabeelt has 
written near the close of his work on Religion and the Rise of 
Capitalism: 

A reasonable estimate of economic organization must allow for the fact that, 
unless industry is to be paralyzed by recurrent revolts on the part of outraged 
human nature, it must satisfy criteria which are not purely economic. .. . 
Compromise between the Church of Christ and the idolatry of wealth, which is 
the practical religion of capitalist societies, as it was between the Church and 
the State idolatry of the Roman Empire. 


This utterance derives its force not from its a priori plausi- 
bility but from the whole historical discussion which has preceded 
it—a discussion conducted with the skill of an historian trained 
to impartiality. Medieval thought assumed as a matter of 
course that economic conduct, like every other sort of conduct, 
fell within the sphere of religion and ethics. This assumption 
was maintained with comparative ease so long as economic 
transactions remained simple. Usury, profiteering, monopoly, 
these were simply sins against one’s neighbor. Long after 
economic conditions had so far changed as to make such ethical 
teaching seem inadequate or impossible of practical application, 
the same ideals continued to be preached, and as ideals were 
regarded with respect—a fact, as Mr. Tawney points out, 
that is not wholly deprived of significance by the sordidness of 
actual conduct as compared with the ideals. 

Doubtless men’s religious and ethical ideas are very largely 
determined by the economic conditions under which they live. 
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If the Middle Ages had not been a time of comparatively simple 
business relations, if life society had been organized on some 
other basis than that of feudalism and agriculture, ethical 
teaching might have shown more disposition to compromise 
with Mammon. Mr. Tawney does not suggest that our me- 
dizeval forebears possessed superior virtue or ethical insight. 
In a later age religion began to tolerate business transactions 
which before it had condemned. The logic of facts required 
some allowance to be made for new forms of business activity. 
The culmination of the change came with the rise of a school 
of economists who made a virtually complete, though artificial, 
division between ethics and economics. Medizval thinkers said 
that to buy in the cheapest and sell in the dearest market was 
not pleasing to God; the Manchester economists said that 
precisely this was pleasing to God. 

Have we really made progress since medieval times in this 
difficult matter of the application of ethics to economics? Not, 
perhaps, so much as we think! Historic study should warn 
us against the fallacy of taking our own standards as absolute 
and of judging the standards of other ages relatively to it. 

The fact that ethical standards may vary with economic 
conditions finds a rather striking illustration in the fact pointed 
out by Mr. Dennis, in his book, The Romance of World Trade, 
that in Great Britain and in pre-war Germany combinations 
of capital which in this country were adjudged to be criminal 
were brought under no sort of legal or ethical condemnation. 
The difference is explained by the fact that neither Great 
Britain nor Germany is a self-supporting country; Great Britain 
in a very large degree and Germany in only a somewhat less 
degree depend upon importation and hence upon foreign 
trade for their sustenance. Consequently both the British 
and the German subject might reasonably be willing to get a 
little the worst of it in the home market provided he believed, 
as he had reason to believe, that the “trust” or cartel was 
really instrumental in building up foreign trade. 

The main preoccupation of Mr. Dennis, however, is rather 
conspicuously not with the ethics of business, but, as his title 
implies, with the romance of world trade. Certainly his book 
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is one that opens our eyes and fulfills the requirement laid 
down by Mr. Henry Holt for a good book; it enables us to 
live in a larger world. No other volume published in recent 
years is perhaps quite so successful in making one realize the 
vast extent and complexity of trade relations. 

So closely bound together is the whole world in a network 
of commercial ties that an apparently trifling change of fashion 
in one part of the globe may bring the most unexpected re- 
sults in another. “The bobbed hair craze in America deprived 
of their jobs 16,000 women hair-net makers in Chefoo, China.” 
Trade is paradoxical. Since the United States is the largest 
producer of cotton of all the countries in the world it would 
seem illogical to conceive of this country as an importer of 
cotton. Nevertheless, the United States imports large quan- 
tities of cotton from Egypt. And for what purpose? Why, 
to make imitation silk. Consequently the term “silk stock- 
ing” as a designation of fastidious luxury must soon disappear 
from the language; everyone wears silk stockings! One can- 
not help wondering what economic change will befall the ex- 
pression “kid-glove”’. 

Above all, trade is “metaphysical”. By the use of this 
term Mr. Dennis expresses his conviction that economic causes 
are not, after all, exactly first causes. Set out to study supply 
and demand and you find yourself studying human nature. 
Back of the demand lie, among other things, fancies, preju- 
dices, old customs, the oddest twists of mentality. Kipling 
in William the Conqueror impressed us with the strangeness 
of the fact that natives of India in famine times preferred 
starvation to a diet of any other cereal but rice. Yet it requires 
a somewhat close approach to starvation to make a European 
eat American corn. And sweet potatoes! Does the reader 
happen to remember how in Weems’s story book about Marion 
and his men, the British officers expressed surprise that men 
living on such miserable fare could successfully oppose trained 
British troops? Well, Marion and his men lived mainly on 
sweet potatoes—and the prejudice still survives. 

By means of judiciously employed statistics, by ingenious 
metaphors and analogies, by piquant illustrations, Mr. Dennis 
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builds up in the minds of his readers a realistic conception 
of world trade and communicates to them much of the interest 
which he himself feels in this subject with which his experience 
so well qualifies him to deal. Our life is all one, and it is al] 
compact of dreams and needs, facts and fancies, ideals and 
prejudices. No tremor of fear, no act of self-denial, no idle 
desire, but has its effect somewhere else than in the mind of 
the individual—an economic effect, for economics is a matter 
not only of figures but of human life and character. 

This thought of the intimacy with which so many phases 
of human conduct are bound together even in so matter-of- 
fact a sphere as that of business is rather impressive and per- 
haps liberating. It may help to relieve one of the easy fallacy 
that different spheres of life may be partitioned off in water- 
tight compartments, which is akin to the supposition that 
ethics has nothing to do with economics, or, in plain terms, 
that “business is business”’. 

But what light does Mr. Dennis’s discussion throw on prog- 
ress? Certainly there has been progress in extent, in variety, 
and in power. The very impressiveness of this advance leads 
one to inquire whether, and to what extent, such progress 
may be regarded as real and satisfying. Without attempting 
to answer this difficult question one may remark that one 
cannot wholly share Mr. Dennis’s optimism with regard to 
the future of our natural resources, and that the exploit of the 
gentleman, who Mr. Dennis tells us, succeeded in selling a piano 
to a woman who was almost totally deaf seems at once not 
highly commendable and a little too typical of a certain type 
of business efficiency in this present age. 

When one considers the complexity and the obscurity of 
many of the questions treated in Mr. Toynbee’s volume, his 
treatment seems quite astonishingly competent. Here, for 
example, one will find almost the first account of post-war 
Russia that has any pretensions to accuracy and adequacy. 
Though much remains obscure, we can with Mr. Toynbee’s 
help begin to envision the Russian situation. The impartial- 
ity which he brings to the study of European affairs is not 
the apparent impartiality which results from indifference 
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or the desire to strike a balance. It is the justice of view which 
comes from a finely logical study; for justice and logic are inter- 
dependent qualities. 

Certainly no one would be led through reading Mr. Toynbee’s 
account into taking an unduly optimistic view of the future 
of Europe. Nor does the author hesitate to condemn what 
he feels merits condemnation. Of the French occupation 
of the Ruhr he writes: 

To all unbiassed and competent observers it was evident by the close of 
the year 1923 that M. Poincaré’s policy had not only impoverished Germany but 
had gravely retarded the economic recovery of the whole of Western Europe, 
and had therefore incidentally clouded the economic prospects of France and 
Belgium, of the other Allied Powers entitled to reparation, and in fact of every 
country in the West European orbit. 


Though something like this was the British view all along, 
that is no reason for suspecting its truth. With regard to 
the separatist movements in the occupied territory, the author 
is even more outspoken: 

In the Rhineland the French people and Government, which were more im- 
placable in their attitude toward Bolshevism than most of their neighbors, 
were instrumental in placing in power, not the proletariat or peasantry(which 
suffered with the rest), but the criminal dregs of society. 


What impresses one most, however, especially in connection 
with the negotiations at Geneva relative to the peace proto- 
col, is the fact that there was an honest intellectual effort toward 
securing peace and order. What stood in the way of improve- 
ment was what always stands in the way of reform—the moral 
inertia of great masses of men. It was a change of popular senti- 
ment that made the application of the Dawes Plan possible. 

In fine, we may discern symptoms of progress even in inter- 
national affairs, but progress along moral or ethical lines can 
be seen only through the eyes of tolerance, and for the acquisi- 
tion of tolerance few things are more necessary than system- 


atic and respectful study of facts. 
CuaRENCcE H. 
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AMY LOWELL’S EAST WIND 
A Srupy 1n New RomMAnce 


East Winn. By Amy Lowell. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 

Those critics who would say that Amy Lowell was an artist in 
jewelled glass and no more, must think a little after they have 
read East Wind. It isa collection of poems that strictly speaking 
contain a study of one side of New England life and character 
perfectly well known to those who understand the history and 
meaning of this small section of the United States. But of that, 
we converse later. 

Let one who has not the pleasant gift of numbers say at once 
that as it figures in parts of East Wind free verse does not com- — 
mend itself over much. Yet the same stories could not have been 
told in prose with the same effect, the same poignant assurance of 
fact, as they are in East Wind. From first to last this book gives 
a description of what has gone on in New England and what in- 
deed still goes on, but it is not the whole of what goes on. Much 
of the New England drama is enacted in hard, bright lights and is 
shot with tragedy, but much again is soft and tender withafragile 
delicacy developed only by two or three hundred years’ recogni- 
tion of the conscience. East Wind and its narratives will be 
much better understood if readers keep this in mind, especially 
those from other parts of our large country who draw their con- 
ceptions of the New England character from the American 
“‘Kailyard” school of novelists or the criticisms, sometimes 
literary, almost always political in motive, of those who resent 
New England. 

- The greater part of East Wind is free verse; it is not polyphonic 
prose, and some of the lines come very near staccato hiccoughs, at 
other times curiously lacking the distinction of What’s O’Clock. 
I am sure polyphonic prose would never have helped the matter. 
Can Grande’s Castle is of no use here. The fact is that Amy 
Lowell had certain glimpses to give of a people that has faced the 
spiritual more courageously than perhaps any other Western 
race, and her story had to be told just as it has been. It is of no 
use to say that she could have sought more rhythm’or to ‘com- 
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plain that save for the expert, the strophic quality is none too evi- 
dent; what concerns us is that she sang as she did and that we 
can be well content. 

Let me illustrate as well as I can. In “The Doll’s House” is 
that elegy whose melancholy echoes in many a New England 
heart. It is not so much of the snows of the year before as that 
there will be less and less to come: 

With coffins passing through the door beside it, 

From time to time, while nothing ever came. 
You absorb the matter and catch the measure of the verse just 
as you take the pensive flavor of— 

And these frail ancient ladies are like tea-dust 

Left in the bottom of a painted chest. 
There is nothing much that can be added to either couplet. 
Prose could never have given these effects—poetry has asserted 
its prescriptive rights. Though the public dotes on rhyme as it 
does on happy endings, these couplets soothe and appease it. 
But when the verse becomes much freer and we dull eared can see 
little difference between it and “chopped up prose”, we come to 
the conclusion that the question of free verse is what in another 
connection The Doge called a “‘mangled matter”. Sometimes it 
is very good and sometimes singularly unsatisfactory. 

Leaving the foot rules of the Medes and Persians, we turn to 
the narration in East Wind, to the matter that counts and hold 
our breath at the genius in “A Dracula of the Hills” and “‘The 
Rosebud Wall-Paper”. The passion, the mystery, the fierce 
despair of these two poems take hold of us. As in Rumania there 
are vampires and were-wolves, so there are in New England; here, 
where the east wind blows on stone walls and schoolhouses, these 
figures may not be seen in the flesh, but they roam as surely in the 
dusky world of unconfessed thoughts. “The Rosebud Wall- 
Paper” is a very good example of what Amy Lowell could do with 
a not over-loaded brush. With a tragic bitterness far above much 
American work, it has great distinction and warmth. It is a piece 
of work so acute as almost to hurt, indeed more than its author 
reckoned when she seemed to concede that women as a corporate 
body are the world’s moral vigilance committee, far too com- 
fortable a convention for a society knee-deep in the ruins of its 
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experiments. “The Rosebud Wall-Paper” is a vivid and fine 
piece of narration; it is all Amy Lowell and shows no traces of Poe 
or Hawthorne. It is without heroics and it has all the agony of 
the inescapable, because she has gone straight to the elemental. 
“The House on Main Street”’ has some beautiful touches; 


When the moon dazzled it of a June evenin’, 

An’ the flowers was noddin’ an’ jostlin’, 

An’ whisperin’. 
These lines have the sweet unearthly smack of “Fool o’ the Moon”; 
she is in her own domain, but when we follow the legend into the 
house, we feel that she has needlessly deferred to Hawthorne. I 
have less notion to like “The Note-Book in the Gate-Legged 
Table”; it rants too much and puts a greater burden on the 
reader than one generally meets inAmy Lowell’s work. It is very 
ingenious, but it makes one resolve hereafter to take one’s 
Vittoria Corombona straight; neither that lady nor Tamburlaine 
has any place on a New England hillside. 

Leave this poem out of the reckoning; the residue is a remark- 
able, often lovely picture of one side of a people which persists 
spiritually in spite of the movies and the automobile. As I 
hinted, it is but a part portrayal. “Heartbreak,” like the primary 
colors, is cosmopolitan, but the value to us of East Wind is that 
like Thomas Hardy’s novels it dissolves certain myths and reveals 
the far more wondrous records of the human heart. There are 
sweet things and good in the “‘Six States,” plenty of them, but 
side by side with them seem to exist hard things and bad, entangling 
diabolic puzzles; and above all, there is the comedy. It is this 
last that must be perceived in East Wind, a book by itself to be 
read most carefully. It is not a book for the fearful nor for the 
morbid; it is for those who can love the literature of compassion, 
for its stuff is miles above mere psychology, and it is for those who 
will not be conquered by sorrow. Though it has some very deli- 
cate details, it is not tea-tray work. Amy Lowell had too vigor- 
ous an understanding to weep under willows; she saw that in this 
flesh we do err and suffer, but she also saw the marvel of that 
renewing strength which outwears martyrdoms and takes on 
majesty and hope. 
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For a vignette to this New England drama and as if to show 
how she could master the easier emotions of her art, we are given 
“The House with the Marble Steps,” whose numbers are like a 
whiff of lemon verbena after the cold air of cypresses. Let us 
close the book with the three last lines echoing gently: 

Remember it against the sky 

In shrewd and sweet proportions glowing 

Above a flight of marble steps where grass is.growing. 
If you can balance these lines with the glowing significations of 
what has gone before, you perceive how Amy Lowell knew senti- 
ment and was not sentimental, you see how the voluptuous is but 
the occasional servant of beauty, and you take pride that an 
American woman out of New England’s prim herbary could 
brew an elixir that needs no outside blending for its magic. 

Hunter SEDGWICK. 


LEGOUIS’S ENGLISH LITERATURE 


A History or Eneuisn Literature. By Emile Legouis and Louis Caza- 
mian. In two volumes. Volume One: THe Mippie Acs AND THE RENas- 
CENCE, 650-1660. By Emile Legouis. Translated from the French by Helen 
Douglas Irvine. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

The most difficult of all histories to write is a history of liter- 
ature, and especially of the literature of another country and 
people than the author’s own. This is not alone because of the 
immense complexity of the theme and the multitude of details 
which it implicates. It is also and chiefly because it constantly 
requires the exercise of analytical and expository powers and crit- 
ical judgment. For a literary history must be a critical history. 
Others may consist of statements of fact: It must at least equally 
contain statements of opinion. If you say that Marlborough 
won the battles of Blenheim, Ramillies, Oudenarde and Malpla- . 
quet against the French, you tell his military history in outline 
and designate his place in European annals. But if you say that 
Shakespeare wrote Hamlet, Macbeth, Lear, and Othello, you tell 
nothing of significance and indicate nothing of his rank in the 
world of letters. You must tell what those plays are and appraise 
their merits; with ten lines of judgment to one line of facts. 
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Especial stress is laid upon the difficulty of writing the his- 
tory of an alien literature, because of all forms of criticism that 
is most difficult in which the writer addresses himself to the affairs 
of another nation. It is difficult to criticise justly its military 
operations and commercial activities, though they are almost 
purely exoteric and objective demonstrations. It is more difficult 
to criticise its government and laws, because they are measurably 
expressive of the innate genius and ideals of the people. It is 
most difficult to criticise its literature, because it is altogether 
esoteric, subjective, expressive of the most intimate individual- 
ity, the most essential personality, of the people. To appraise 
it aright, one must enter into the very minds of the alien people, 
possess their mental furniture, experience their intellectual proc- 
esses, and be in brief like Pope’s “perfect Judge”, who— 


. . . will read each work of wit 
With the same spirit that its author writ. 


It is because of the difficulty of doing this that many great 
works are unappreciated by other nations than those in which 
they were written. The Kalevala cannot be expected to become 
popular in a society far removed from such a romantic realm of 
woods and water and mountains as the Land of a Thousand 
Lakes; nor can the splendors of Firdusi be fully appreciated by 
readers not endowed with the opulent imagery of the Oriental 
mind. There are, it is true, some works which seem to be almost 
equally appreciated by all peoples, of all races and tongues; a 
circumstance which provokes some controversial speculations 
which discretion forbids me here to discuss. Why should Shake- 
speare, neither materialist nor sentimentalist, so greatly appeal to 
the German mind, with its characteristic materialism and senti- 
mentality? Because of his supreme genius, which transcends all 
such conditions? Agreed. But then what are you going to say 
about Longfellow, whose poems are probably more popularly es- 
teemed in all the countries of the world—except, of course, his 
own !—than those of any other English writer? The phenomenon 
does not puzzle me; but I should like to hear it explained by some 
of my friends who deny to Longfellow the attribute of greatness. 

This, then, is the supreme excellence of the master work be- 
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fore us, that M. Legouis not only has written a history of be- 
wildering richness in those facts which could be acquired only 
through painstaking research and amplitude of scholarship such 
as are lamentably anachronistic in our day, but also has achieved 
the impossible by reading and criticising each mentioned work 
“with the same spirit that its author writ”. And this—mirabile 
dictul—he has done in a work of critical history which has no 
other raison d’étre than that of being a critical history. If with- 
out incurring the odium with which Burton invests comparisons 
I may refer to my boyhood’s admiration and despair, M. Henri 
Taine, it must be to say that after all M. Sainte Beuve was right 
in calling his work not a history of English literature but a history 
of the English people and their civilization through their liter- 
ature. Indeed, Taine frankly acknowledged that his work was 
primarily a study of English psychology as revealed in letters. 
But M. Legouis had no such motive. His purpose was to write 
a critical history of English literature, pure and simple; and the 
result is a work which is likely to stand for a long time unsur- 
passed if not unapproached. 

He has done this, moreover, with a mastery of literary style, 
not only of singular grace and power but also of absolute identity 
with the best style of the alien literature which he discusses. And 
that isa phenomenon. It is rare indeed for a Frenchman to write 
like an Englishman, or an Englishman like a Frenchman, either 
originally or in translation. The best translation cannot give a 
faithful rendering of Hugo or Balzac or Daudet into English 
without retaining French characteristics; and I should be surprised 
to see a French translation of Scott or Thackeray or Arnold which 
was true to the original and did not show unmistakable English 
earmarks. But the present volume, with the name of the author 
withheld, would unhesitatingly be accepted as the work of a mas- 
ter of English letters. And this, with all the very high credit to 
which the translator is unquestionably entitled, must be because 
M. Legouis himself wrote French words with English spirit. 

Of M. Legouis’s keen penetration, his sympathetic apprecia- 
tion of even the most recondite subtleties, of his judicious poise, 
of his limpid and lucid sanity, of his freedom from undue nation- 
alistic predilections, and of his encyclopedic scholarship, space 
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will not permit me to write at length, though it would be a far- 
extended and high-soaring panegyric that surpassed or even at- 
tained the measure of his deserts. More grateful and more prof- 
itable will be a few citations from what I may call his high lights, 
but which I thus call objectively rather than subjectively—I 
mean his treatment of the high light figures in English literature, 
and not the high lights of his treatment of them, since in fact his 
luminosity is never dimmed, but irradiates the minor figures as 
serenely and revealingly as the greater. Thus of Beowulf: 


Even in the intoxication of fierce battle and of the hero’s victory, sadness is 
perceptible. There are constant allusions to the nothingness of life, of courage 
and of glory, and although Beowulf is in every point a hero, the ideal of an ac- 
tive force serving good and triumphing over evil, the poem does not convey 
that effect of fortifying energy which might be expected of it. This poem, 
which is a glorification of bold enterprise, leaves a bitter taste, or at least an im- 
pression of universal melancholy. It makes life seem sad, effort vain. . . . 
This is indeed a poem which has come out of a cold cell in a Northumbrian 
cloister. It breathes the air of the tomb. 


This expresses the precise spirit of that tremendous epic, as it 
has impressed every reader. And so by happy contrast has every 
Chaucerian felt, perhaps vaguely and beyond his own power of 
expression, what M. Legouis felicitously declares: 


It happened that he inherited all the literature of France, rich by three cen- 
turies of generous effort, free of speech and fertile of thought, already a little 
weary because it had produced too much. For Chaucer, a literature in its 
autumn and a language in its spring combined as they have rarely, if ever, done 
before or since. He is at once very young and very mature; he unites the charm 
of a beginning to the experience of a long life. . . . To this advantage, Chaucer 
added natural gifts, the first among them the wide sympathy which is otherwise 
called indulgence. To this especially his poetry owes the soft, lovable and 
smiling light which is shed on it. . . . Of all writers of genius, Chaucer is the 
one with whom it is easiest to have a sense of comradeship. 


We should go far before we found The Faerie Queene inter- 
preted in a more truly Spenserian spirit than by M. Legouis: 


Spenser’s metre, deliberately lengthened and weighted, is so ample and so 
slow that its majesty, like that of a deep, evenly flowing river, compensates 
for the qualities it has lost. . . . We hear music that has slowed down, music 
with a perpetually recurring measure which lulls our intellect and little by little 
leads us away from the real world into another, a world of order and harmony 
where this stanza seems to be the natural rhythm. It keeps time in this fairy- 
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land. It measures the hours in this region of nowhere, this kingdom of illu- 
sion. . . . It is here and in his pictures that Spenser is marvellous. . . . It is 
enough for the renown of this great poem that, to music of unfailing harmony, 
it unrolls before our eyes innumerable dazzling visions. It is enough for 
Spenser’s name that he was one of the master-musicians, and perhaps the 
greatest of the picture-makers, of this world. 

Shakespeare is always so much a matter of course that we 
should scarcely look to even M. Legouis for any novel tribute 
to his genius. Yet it is grateful to find nearly a score of pages 
leading to this exquisite culmination: 

His prodigious vitality remains unimpaired after three centuries. It seems 
to grow every time he is read. Something of the mystery belongs to him 
which Enobarbus noticed in Cleopatra’s charm: 

Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety . . . 


No other literature, whatever its beauty, does not seem monotonous after 
reading Shakespeare. Free of every theory, accepting all of life, rejecting 
nothing, uniting the real and the poetic, appealing to the most various men, 
Shakespeare’s drama is a great river of life and beauty. All who thirst for art 
or truth, the comic or the tender, ecstasy or satire, light or shade, can stoop to 
drink from its waters, and at almost every instant of their changing moods find 
the one drop to slake their thirst. 

Finally,—for space shrieks aloud for closure,—this; of Milton’s 
first masterpiece, the Ode on the Morning of Christ’s Nativity, 
which M. Legouis reminds us was written when he was a stripling 
of twenty-one: 

The poem has, above all, that which no one else has possessed in the same 
degree as Milton—absolute perfection in the choice of words and sonorities. 
From the line “The oracles are dumb” onwards there is that intimate blending 
of sound and sense which makes Milton the most untranslatable of English 
poets. 

M. Legouis concludes his searching and sympathetic review of 
more than a thousand years with this eloquent judgment upon 
those masters of the Renascence with whom his narrative ends: 

After the Restoration period, their memory prepared the way for the imag- 
inative renewal which finally led to Romanticism. Distance increased their 
stature and they came to dominate English literature. Rich though this lit- 
erature be in admirable writers, it has never produced any to surpass Bacon or 
Spenser, to attain the same height as Milton, or to approach, even from afar, 
the place whence the light of Shakespeare shines on all the world. 
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With that we must lay down this volume, with a reluctance 
partially consoled by an avid anticipation of its forthcoming com- 
panion, which will complete the majestic narrative down to our 
own not altogether degenerate or unworthy time. 

Wiuis FLEtcHER JOHNSON. 


SOME RECENT FRENCH NOVELS 


MicHe.ine Et L'Amour. Par Paul Bourget, Gérard d’Houville, Henry 
Duvernois et Pierre Benoit. Paris: Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 

Sous Le Sotem pe Satan. Par Georges Bernanos. Paris: Plon-Nourrit 
et Cie. 

Le Désert pe L'Amour. Par Francois Mauriac. Paris: Bernard Grasset. 


It is a very curious and somewhat distressing book, this second 
part of a love story, which is told today by four of the best French 
novelists of the time, Mr. Paul Bourget, Mme. Gérard d’Houville, 
Mr. Henry Duvernois and the author of L’Atlantide, Mr. Pierre 
Benoit. As in the first part, published two years ago under the 
title Le Roman des Quatre, the authors prepared the plot in co- 
operation, each one taking up a character and developing it 
according to his or her inspiration and talent. 

It will be recalled the first part is the story of Micheline, 
daughter of Antoine Barge, a well-known sculptor, who long ago 
in a fit of jealousy shot his wife and the man whom she loved. 
In order that the double crime of her parents should remain 
always hidden from the child, Micheline was brought up by an 
aunt in a small country place, far from Paris and from those who 
knew the drama. However, the terrible secret is revealed to the 
girl. In the shock which ensues she feels that she needs “‘the 
hand of afriend”. She is courted at the time by twomen. One, 
a cousin of hers, is the timid, serious and clumsy Lucien Hevelot; 
the other is a brilliant and frivolous playwright, Bernard Souchet. 
She marries the second. 

In this second book we find Micheline married and very un- 
happy. Her frivolous husband, who still pretends to love her 
and, after all, may, has been unfaithful to her on many occasions 
and—what is more bitter to her—with her friend, Aimée Parbly, 
who has been seeking the advice and assistance of the notorious 
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playwright as she wanted to go on the stage. Micheline has 
been informed by friends, and “‘by the sure instinct that never 
deceives”, of the misconduct of the man whom she still loves. 
It takes her long, though, to realize the treason of Aimée. She 
tries first to pretend to herself that she does not care about it. 
Her pride forbids her to admit that she is jealous. She represses 
her own acute pain. But she feels that she cannot bear the suf- 
fering alone, and she writes to her cousin, Lucien Hevelot, who 
has become an able engineer, now making a fortune in Egypt, 
to come to her. On receiving her note, Lucien leaves everything 
and sails for France. 

However Micheline does not wait for him in Paris, and, as she 
learns that her husband, under pretense of rehearsals of a new 
play, is living in Brussels, at the same hotel with Aimée, she wants 
to see for herself what is going on between them and she goes to 
Belgium. 

The same passion which once armed the hand of her father 
revives in her when she witnesses her husband gayly making 
ready for a drive and kissing Aimée as she enters the car. At 
that moment, Micheline draws the pistol hidden in her hand-bag. 
But, before she has pulled the trigger, the thought of the terrible, 
always living remorse of her father after his crime, stops her hand. 
She lets the couple go unharmed. Sheimmediately flies to Bruges 
where she refuses to meet hercousin, the good Hevelot who has fol- 
lowed her there, never doubting that he would persuade her to 
marry him at the end. She retires to the country place where 
she grew up, and after some months in the healthy atmosphere 
of her youth, she decides that she will forgive but not forget. 
Meanwhile her frivolous husband continues his gay life in Paris; 
the silly Lucien is to marry the adventuress Aimée, who has 
succeeded in persuading him that she is a pure, innocent girl who 
has been shamefully treated by Micheline and slandered by 
Bernard, and Micheline consoles herself and with the approaching 
birth of her baby finds a new reason for living. 

Of course this too brief analysis can give no idea of the charm 
which runs through these pages. The plot, thus reduced, will 
seem to be but a new version of an age-old story wonderfully 
told, of an attractive, complex, variegated, feminine character, 
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surrounded by the three varieties of male brutality which are 
called selfishness, frivolity and honest stupidity. 

What holds the interest of the reader is precisely what cannot 
be analyzed: the seduction of the thought and of its expression, 
of a philosophy, that flashes continuously through the book mak- 
ing the reading an uninterrupted delight of the mind. 

The strange book entitled Sous le Soleil de Satan, which is the 
first work of its young author, Georges Bernanos, belongs to the 
modern school, and accordingly shows a complete disdain for 
the three factors which were once considered indispensable to 
the art of a novelist; composition, unity of the plot, and clearness 
of expression. In spite of this fault Sows le Soleil de Satan was 
the success of the season and some critics went so far as to com- 
pare Mr. G. Bernanos’s talent to the genius of Balzac. 

In fact the influences mostly felt at reading these pages is not 
so much that of Balzac as those of Dostoievski and Paul Claudel. 
As in the work of this last writer, religious fear is the real subject. 
From the Russian genius, the author may have borrowed the 
methods for revealing the relentless and obscure work of the 
conscience in the most terrible as well as under the very ordinary 
circumstances of life. 

There are two quite different books, with apparently no 
connection between them, in Sous le Soleil de Satan. Satan, 
if it can be said so, is the only point of contact between the two 
and the center of the book. 

In the first part, or prologue, is told the story of the attractive 
but ill-natured daughter of a wealthy brewer, Germaine Malorthy, 
who, being only sixteen, has misconducted herself first with a 
middle-aged and poor nobleman whom she shoots after he has 
refused to marry her; second with a radical and somewhat repug- 
nant doctor, politician and Member of Parliament, upon whom 
she tries to impose the paternity of her unborn child so that he, 

fearing the consequences, would deliver her before the child be 
born. As he refuses, she becomes insane. 

The second part shows the sufferings and tribulations of a 
very humble and simple-minded priest, Father Donissan, 
despised and ridiculed by his colleagues, submitting himself to 
all kinds of penances and macerations, suspicious even to his 
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parishioners, and who proves to be a Saint. Walking one night 
on a road, Father Donissan loses his way and meets “‘a black, 
jovial little walker”, who is none other than Satan. After many 
successive—extremely pathetic—attacks by tricks, threats, sar- 
casms, temptations, the Sinister Angel finally leaves the priest 
inanimate on the road. 

This scene—certainly one of the most daring and, for the 
author, most difficult to deal with—is the center of interest of 
the book. Satan here has nothing of the romantic and con- 
ventional Mephisto of Dr. Faust. He is near to humanity and, 
like the Devil in the old Mysteries of the Middle Age, really a 
part of the human soul. He is both real and supernatural and 
his conflict with the poor Father Donissan makes us witness 
the tragic fight between the two eternally opposed principles, 
the grandeur and the vileness, of humanity. 

A quarryman finds the priest, revives him, and, while they 
are both walking, a few moments later, on the road, a new 
phenomenon takes place. Father Donissan sees, with his 
eyes of flesh, what is hidden to the most subtle intuition, the 
soul and conscience of the man who accompanies him. And 
this soul fills his own soul with respect and love. It is a “simple, 
attentive, every day, taleless soul, busy with poor cares. But 
a sovereign humility, like a heavenly light, soaking it in its re- 
flection. . . .” 

Because he has seen this grandeur in the humblest human 
being, and because he has now the power to see “through the 
flesh and bodies”, Father Donissan will now reveal to all men and 
women the divine principle which resides in them—and which 
they themselves ignore. Meeting Germaine Malorthy the mur- 
deress, now restored to health, at the outskirts of his village, he 
immediately attemps to discover to her the antecedents, unknown 
to her, which are really responsible for her crimes: then he tries 
to make her see the hidden beauty of her soul. After a fight 
between her pride and her conscience, now true and unveiled, 
the girl is driven by “the Enemy” to commit suicide. But 
before she dies, she calls for Father Donissan, who against the 
will of the parents and the abuse of all the village, carries the 
dying girl to the church and makes her a convert. 
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Father Donissan continues pursuing the Enemy, in his 
fellow men and in himself, while his reputation is growing, 
until one day, after he has yielded to the supplications of a 
mother and has vainly tried to revive her dead child, he believes 
that he has succumbed to the temptation of Satan. He retires 
to his church and dies from a cardiac attack in his confessional. 

Many passages of this book remain obscure. Some are too 
long. But the impression which lingers after reading it is 
one of a poignancy which marks only a masterpiece. 

The French Academy has just awarded its yearly and much 
envied Great Prize of Literature to Mr. Francois Mauriac for 
his novel Le Désert de ? Amour, or rather for all his literary work, 
which is already voluminous. This novel places the author 
among the most prominent writers of the modern school and, 
like Sous le Soleil de Satan, proceeds from the religious idea. 
Like Mr. Bernanos, too, Mr. Mauriac is both a mystic and a 
realist. 

The Désert de ! Amour shows that love may mark the whole 
life of a young man if he refuses to see its real meaning and 
turn it for good. Raymond Courréges, when only seventeen, 
falls in love with a “butterfly” of society, whom his own father 
passionately loves. But the girl rejects both. Raymond breaks 
off with his parents and goes astray. After twenty years he 
meets simultaneously his father and the woman whom he has 
never forgotten. She is married and his father has returned to 
his family life. Raymond alone, because of his obstinacy in 
his miserable passion, continues leading a disorderly, aimless 
and more and more degrading life. 

Mr. Mauriac has written somewhere: 

The inner drama of a man who can tame his heart—a drama which is 
shown neither in words nor in acts—who can describe it? What artist would 
dare to imagine the progresses and ruses of God’s mercy, mysterious 
protagonist! It is our servitude and our misery that we can depict without 
a lie only the passions! 

However we have the impression, when reading the books 
of Mr. Mauriac, that the author achieved more than once that 
most difficult work. 


Paris, 1926. GrorGEs LECHARTIER. 


